MADAME BLAVATSKY AND THE 
JUBILEE OF THEOSOPHY 


HE Theosophical Society was founded on Novem- 
ber 17th, 1875, and it consequently kept its jubilee 


in the closing months of last year, It was probably 
not without reference to this exceptional occasion that Mr. 
A. T. Barker has followed up his edition of the “Mahatma 
Letters”’ (1923), by publishing a few months back Madame 
Blavatsky’s correspondence with her (at one time) devoted 
adherent, Mr. A. P. Sinnett.t. As a revelation of the charac- 
ter of the foundress and of her methods of action, this col- 
lection of her letters is of extraordinary interest. The 
forcefulness of the writer is amazing. Not all the American 
slang, the loose constructions, the utterly irreverent tone, 
the reckless vituperation, the multitudinous verbal inac-. 
curacies, can disguise the fact that this was a woman of 
astounding vitality. One is reminded, more than anything 
else, of Luther as he is made known to us in some of his 
correspondence and in many passages of his “Table Talk.” 
When Madame Blavatsky wanted to say anything or to con- 
vey any particular impression she never lacked words to ex- 
press her meaning. She was not in the least refined or 
mealy-mouthed, and, to do her justice, she never pre- 
tended to be. That was part of her pose of absolute /ran- 
chisé, and it was also the most deadly weapon in her armoury 
by which she cast a spell over almost all who approached 
her and appeared a sort of don diadle, brilliant but harm- 
less, who was far too reckless of appearances to harbour any 
secret design of entrapping the unwary. She jested, often 
at her own expense, and lied and stormed, just as she smoked 
and gormandized, without restraint; but she carried it off by 
the force of sheer audacity. 
All this, of course, was well-known before, especially to 
those who have read Solovyoff’s remarkable book, “A 
Modern Priestess of Isis,"’* and I do not suggest that the re- 


* “The Mahatma Letters to A. P. Sinnett from the Mahatmas M. and K.H.” 
Edited by A. T. Barker. (T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd.); “‘ The Letters of H. P.- 
Blavatsky to A. P. Sinnett.” Edited by A. T. Barker. (T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd.) 

* This was admirably translated from the Russian, in a somewhat abridged 
form, by Walter Leaf, and published under the auspices of the S.P.R. in 1895, 
Professor Henry Sidgwick contributing a Preface. 
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cently published correspondence with Sinnett adds substan- 
tially to the information we already possessed. On the other 
hand these letters, written in English, have needed no trans- 
lator, and they are made public by Madame Blavatsky’s own 
friends and admirers. Nevertheless they bear out in every 
way, and fill in the details of, the portrait sketched by 
Solovyoff and Dr. Hodgson. Once again here she shows 
herself to be, as the Committee wrote in the conclusion of 
their Report, “neither the mouthpiece of hidden seers nor a 
mere vulgar adventuress, but a woman who has achieved a 
title to permanent remembrance as one of the most accom- 
plished, ingenious and interesting impostors in history.’ Here 
again also we find unequivocal evidence of what Professor 
Henry Sidgwick called ‘‘the mingled qualities of the woman’s | 
nature—her supple craft and reckless audacity, her intellec- | 
tual vigour and elastic vitality, her genuine donhomie, affec- 
tionateness and (on occasion) persuasive pathos.’’? 

But it is, beyond question, the Theosophical Society which 
she founded, and which, if it cannot be correctly described 
as a Church, is meant to supplant and abolish all dogmatic 
religion, that renders the moral character of Madame 
Blavatsky a matter of importance to the student of history. 
Although the organization of Theosophy is breaking up, as 
the inevitable result of an endless series of schisms, still it 
has done in the past, and is still doing, an infinity of mis- 
chief. There are many who even now beliéve in all good 
faith that its teachings are morally elevating, indeed the only 
source of true wisdom. I would seek, therefore, in the pre- 
sent article to apply to it a test which Madame Blavatsky her- 
self, strangely enough, puts ready-made into our hands. In 
the second volume of her “Isis Unveiled”’ she lays it down 
with that confidence of assertion which she found so service- 
able in impressing her recruits: 


There never was a great religious reform that was not 
pure at the beginning. The first followers of Buddha, as 
well as the disciples of Jesus, were all men of the high- 
est morality. The great Gnostic leaders if less success- 
ful were not less virtuous in practice nor less morally 
pure—Marcion, Basilides, Valentinus were renowned for 
their ascetic lives.® 


: “ Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research," Vol. III., p. 207. 
2 “A Modern Priestess of Isis,” p. iv. 
3 “Isis Unveiled,” II. 333. 
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THE JUBILEE OF THEOSOPHY 3 


Was the foundress of the Theosophical Society herself 
“morally pure,” or—that we may not judge her by too rigid 
a standard—supposing the existence in the past of aberra- 
tions of which she repented, was her conduct, as high- 
priestess of a new doctrine and a new cult, conformable 
to the principles which she herself laid down? One does not 
want to rake up scandals, but every moral reformer—and 
Madame Blavatsky in a thousand passages claims to be such 
—throws down in some sense a challenge to the world. “A 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can an evil 
tree bring forth good fruit.” To which class did the foun- 
dress belong? 

When Madame Blavatsky in 1873 took up her abode in 
the United States she came before the public as the cham- 
pion of Spiritualism, being herself possessed of great 
mediumistic powers and claiming to be guided in all that 
she did by the spirit of the famous John King, the same John 
King, the seventeenth century buccaneer, who figured as the 
“control” of most of the prominent mediums of that date— 
the Holmeses, the Davenport brothers, C. Williams, Firman, 
etc. Born in Russia in 1831, Helena Petrovna Hahn, had 
been married at the age of seventeen to General Blavatsky! 
(her disciples in later years often found it convenient to 
refer to her only by her initialsas H.P.B.), but left him after 
a few months, became a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
and, so far as any reliable history is concerned, disappeared 
from public view for a quarter of a century. In 1872 we 
know for certain that she was practising as a medium and 
organizing séances in Cairo, thence she passed to Paris, and 
in 1873 to the United States. There, at certain spiritualistic 
séances held at Chittenden, Vermont, in October, 1874, she 
met Col. Olcott, who a year later was to be her partner in 
founding and developing the Theosophical Society. Of her 
doings during the interval we have a full account in the 
letters which she wrote to the well-known psychic investi- © 
gator, A. N. Aksakoff, the editor of the Leipzig “ Psychische 
Studien,” a man of good fortune and very high social posi- 
tion in Russia. Of the authenticity of these letters no seri- 
ous doubt has ever been raised, and the external facts to 
which they make reference are abundantly confirmed by 


2 She later on declared that he was nearer 70 than 60 and old enough to be 
her grandfather. This was one of her many lies of convenience. In point of 
fact, General Blavatsky was still living in 1892 after his wife’s death. If he 
had been 60 when he married her in 1848 he must then have been 104. 
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many paragraphs mentioning Madame Blavatsky in the con- 
temporary spiritualistic newspapers of both America and 
England. To Aksakoff H.P.B. wrote describing in detail 
all that she was doing to uphold the cause of Spiritualism, 
which owing to the sensational exposure of the mediums, 
Mr. and Mrs. Holmes, detected in flagrant trickery, was just 
then in a very bad way in the United States. She declared 
repeatedly that her whole heart was in the work and as late 
as July 18th, 1875, she assured her correspondent that: 
“I am ready to sell my soul for Spiritualism but nobody will 
buy it, and I am living from hand to mouth and working for 
ten or fifteen dollars when necessity comes.”* It was the 
need of keeping the wolf from the door, as the last words 
suggest, which was the really compelling force at this crisis 
of her life. The slump in Spiritualism initiated by the 
Holmes’ exposure was aggravated by the trial of the photo- 
grapher, Buguet, in Paris, who made a full confession of a 
protracted course of imposture while pretending to obtain 
soi-disant spirit photographs. Madame Blavatsky saw 
clearly that just then it was hopeless to contend against the 
receding tide. Nothing was to be made out of Spiritualism ; 
the public would not listen. The only thing left was to try 
something new, and so after an abortive attempt to win in- 
terest and financial support for a “ Miracle Club” which she 
started with Olcott in the course of the summer, H.P.B. at 
last hit upon the happy idea of the Theosophical Society. 
This, thanks to the financial support of the wealthy Spiritua- 
list, Mr. Newton, and later to the bequest of silver mines 
by a certain Baron Palma, proved much more successful. 
Its ostensible objects were in brief 1) to investigate unex- 
plained laws of nature and the psychical powers of man; 2) 
to promote the study of Aryan and other eastern literature ; 
3) to form the nucleus of a universal brotherhood of human- 
ity without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or colour.* 
This last aim, which was afterwards put in the forefront of 
their programme, does not seem to have occupied the foun- 

* For example the London journal, “‘ The Spiritualist,” for February 12, 1875, 
speaks of her as “‘ doing single handed (in defence of Spiritualism) work which 
it was the duty of the whole movement to undertake,” and the same newspaper on 
August 5, 1875, describes Mme Blavatsky as having ‘‘ made quite a stir” 
among the Spiritualists of America. 

2 “A Modern Priestess of Isis,"" p. 253. 

3 See for the gradual evolution of the Society, and its aim the account furn- 


ished by Olcott himself in his “Old Diary Leaves,” Vol. I., pp. 113—146. Olcott 
was the first president. 
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ders much in the beginning. The Miracle Club idea, the 
production and investigation of phenomena through a 
medium, was still dominant in their minds in 1875. It was 
only later that Madame Blavatsky by one of the most auda- 
cious of her many perversions of truth declared that she 
never had been a Spiritualist, stating still more precisely: 
“it may stagger your readers to learn that I had never known 
or even seen a medium, nor ever found myself in a séance 
room, before March, 1873, when I was passing through Paris 
on my way to America.’ None the less it is certain that she 
herself was practising as a medium in Cairo in 1872 and, as 
we shall see, she wrote in her “Confession”’ of 1886 that 
occultism had been the great passion of her life since the 
time when she left her husband, Blavatsky, while still in her 
"teens. 
It was this “Confession’’ written in one of her fits of 
reckless desperation after the publication of the Hodgson 
Report and after the rejection of certain overtures as to a 
partnership in trickery which she had made to Solovyoff, 
that most completely gives away the secret of her shameful 
past. Not that it by any means constitutes all the evidence 
we possess. Her correspondence with Aksakoff began in 
1874 with an awkward incident; for a friend in America, 
impressed with her mediumistic powers, had written to Aksa- 
koff to invite his opinion. He did not know her personally, 
but was well acquainted with the scandals which had gathered 
round her name in Russia since she had left her husband 
twenty years earlier. Accordingly he replied that he had 
heard from a member of her family that she was a fairly 
powerful medium, adding that unfortunately “ses communi- 
cations ressentent de son moral qui n’a pas été des plus 
sévéres.”’ This reflection upon her moral character became 
known to H.P.B. herself, who thereupon wrote a series of 
piteous letters to Aksakoff, imploring him not to give her 
away: “God only knows,” she said, “how I have suffered 
for my past. It is clearly my fate to gain no absolution upon 
earth. This past like the brand of the curse on Cain has pur- 
sued me all my life and pursues me even here in America.’’* 
‘And in another letter she wrote that she has no hope for the 
future except in the grave “when bright spirits shall help 
* Letter of Mme Blavatsky to the Spiritualist journal “ Light,’’ October 11, 


1884, p. 418. Cf. “* Light’ for August 9, 1884, p. 323. 
? Solovyoff, “‘ A Modern Priestess of Isis,” p. 228. 
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me to free myself from my sinful and impure envelope.” ! 
But her ‘“Confession,’’ which, is the heading she herself 
affixed to the passionate outburst addressed to Solovyoff goes 
into fuller detail. It is, however, quite as much a threat 
as a confession. She describes herself as a wild boar in a 
thicket surrounded by dogs. He is harmless and peaceable 
by nature, but driven to bay he is determined to kill as many 
of these yelping hounds as his strength serves before the 
end shall come. Accordingly she herself threatens disclo- 
sures, apparently at the expense of Solovyoff himself and 
other Russian friends. If there were any possible doubt 
as to the authenticity of this document,’ it would be removed 
by the fact that in one of the newly published letters Madame 
Blavatsky repeats in English with equal force and detail 
the whole of the wild-boar simile in a passionate appeal to 
Sinnett written at the same period. But let me quote a 
passage or two from the letter headed “‘ My Confession.” 


I shall not even attempt to defend, to justify myself 
—I shall simply say: in 1848, I hating my husband, N. 
V. Blavatsky (it may have been wrong, but still such was 
the nature God gave me), left him, abandoned him. . . 
I loved one man deeply, but still more I loved occult 
science, believing in magic, wizards, etc. I wandered 
with him here and there, in Asia, in America and in 
Europe. I met with So-and-so. In 18581 was in Lon- 
don, there came out some story about a child, not mine. 
. . . One thing and another was said of me, that I was 
depraved, possessed with a devil, etc. . . . I will tell 
how from my eighteenth year I tried to get people to 
talk about me, and say about me that this man and that 
was my lover and hundreds of them, etc., etc. Then I 
will inform the world how suddenly my eyes were opened 
to all the horror of my moral suicide. . 


So there will be the TRUTH about H. P. Blavatsky, in 
which psychology, and her own and others’ immorality, 
and Rome and politics and all her own and others filth, 
once more will be set out to God’s world. I shall conceal 
nothing. It will be a Saturnalia of the moral depravity 
of mankind, this confession of mine, a worthy epilogue 

t Ibid. p. 231. 


2 Mme Jelihovsky, in her defence of her sister, does not venture to question 
the genuineness of this letter. 
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of my stormy life. And it will be a treasure for science 
as well as for scandal; and itis allme, ME. I will show 
myself with a REALITY which will break many and re- 
sound through all the world . . . and then death kind- 


est of all. 
H. Blavatsky. 


You may print this letter, if you will, even in Russia. It 
is all the same now.! 
To her sister, Madame Jelihovsky, she wrote later: 


It is useless to hide the truth. . . . For fifteen years 
I have worked unweariedly for the good of men; I have 
helped whom I could; I have tried by my actions to 
expiate my sins. How many have I saved, both men 
and women, from debauchery, drunkenness and all sorts 
of sins and converted them to belief in immortality and 
the spiritual side of life, and now I myself stand be- 
spattered—nay, covered with a thick layer of filth; and 
by whom, Solovyoff, he—with his own heavy sin on his 
soul—he is the first to cast a stone at me. . . . He has 
destroyed me, betrayed me like a Judas.’ 


It would certainly seem that in the foundress of the Theo- 
sophical Society something was lacking of that moral purity 
which she considered to be inseparably associated with any 
great religious reform. But was Madame Blavatsky per- 
haps repentant in respect of past transgressions? Did she 
expiate them henceforth, as she seems to suggest, by virtu- 
ous example and a career of beneficence? What we know 
for certain is that she married in Philadelphia on April 3rd, 
1875, a young Armenian named Bettalay, her husband 
(Blavatsky) being still alive and herself undivorced;$ 
neither is the matter made any better by the fact that she 
left the Armenian three months afterwards. If amendment 
of life there was, it should, one would think, at least have 
taken the form of love for her fellow men and of straight- 
forward honesty. With regard to the former I can only 


* “A Modern Priestess of Isis,” pp. 178—181. 

* March, 1886. /bid. p. 315. 

3 M. René Guénon in his admirable book “ Le Théosophisme,” 1921 
(pp. 20-21, note), seems to be in doubt regarding this marriage; but Olcott 
(“ Old Diary Leaves,” I. 56) fully admits the fact. Moreover, J. N. Farquhar 
(* Modern Religious Movements in India,” p. 222) had the register inspected 
and found that Mme Blavatsky gave her age as 36, though she was really 43. It 
is to be noted that she always represented her virtuous career as beginning 
before she came to America in 1873. 
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say that nothing can be imagined less harmonious than the 
incessant bickerings, quarrels, jealousies and mutual recrim- 
inations which prevailed among the leaders of this associa- 
tion for the promotion of universal brotherhood, H.P.B. her- 
self being the worst offender of all. Dr. George Wyld was for 
some time the president of the London branch of the Theoso- 
phical Society. Of him the foundress writes: ‘“ Wyld is a 
bigoted ass,” or again, “an ugly, bigoted, jealous, indelicate 
brute he is,” and she refers further to “his beastly criticism.”? 
Commenting upon Stainton Moses, an educated and much 
respected ex-clergyman, who was then a leading figure 
among the London Theosophists, she writes: “See the grim 
and fiendish sneer of ‘M. A. Oxon’ in ‘Light’. . . itisa 
nasty, wicked, mean remark of Oxon’s directed as much 
against you his friend,” she is writing to Sinnett, “as against 
me whom he secretly hates.”* Bowagi, one of the two In- 
dian “chelas” who came with her to Europe in 1885 is 
described as ‘“‘a wild beast and an unprincipled liar”’;* the 
other, Mohini, she accuses of “black ingratitude and cold- 
heartedness.”* There are scores of such remarks, reflect- 
ing upon the most prominent officials and members of the 
T.S., scattered in profusion through the newly published 
letters to Sinnett. Of all her pet aversions, however, it is 
perhaps Mrs. Anna Kingsford, who in 1882 and for some 
years afterwards was president of the London branch, that 
suffers most severely. It is easy to discern that this lady, 
who was young, brilliant and, by the testimony of all con- 
temporaries, extremely beautiful, had inspired Madame 
Blavatsky with an intense feminine jealousy. As early as 
1882 H.P.B. writes to Sinnett, “of course she will wag you 
as her tail more than ever; I know it will end in a scandal.’’> 
The gross and unwieldy Russian dame hardly ever mentions 
her without some gibe at the “divine Anna,” or the “ fascin- 
ating Anna,” but when she is specially roused she lays aside 
the mask of satire and calls her roundly ‘“‘a hypocritical she- 
devil.”* Could any Lady Sneerwell be more feline than the 
foundress, brimming over with the love of the human race 
and of her fellow Theosophists, shows herself in such a pas- 
sage as the following. She had evidently had some report 


* “Letters to Sinnett,"’ pp. 22 and 60. 

2 Ibid. p. 60. 3 Ibid. p. 162. 4 Ibid. p. 223. 

5 Jbid. p. 22. A notice of Mrs. Anna Kingsford, who was a Doctor of 
Medicine as well as a religious mystic, will be found in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography.” 
€ Ibid. p. 212. 
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sent her of a conversazione organized by Mr. Sinnett in which 
Mrs. Kingsford had played a prominent part. 
Say—why was she dressed in a dress that looked like 

“the black and yellow coat of the zebras in the menagerie 
of the Rajah of Kashmir?’’ And is it true that “she had 
roses in her hair which is like a flaming sunset, yellow 
gold?” And why—mercy on us!—why did she “have 
her hands and arms painted black, jet d/ack—up to the 
elbows” for; or was it gloves? and is it true that she had 
that night... “crescent moon tinkling earrings” symboli- 
cal of the growing brilliancy of the London Lodge? . 
But why—why had she, “the mystic of the century,”’ so 
much jewellery on her? How can she confabulate with 
the unseen Gods when she looks “like a Delhi English 
jeweller’s front-window?”! 


If Madame Blavatsky had been an austere person, keen 
about ascetical ideals, instead of a woman who gormandized 
when she was among Europeans, always smoked like a 
chimney and jested like a trooper, we might have attributed 
this to righteous indignation, but her constant recurrence to 
the subject of the appearance of the “ Divine Anna,”’ her re- 
iterated desire to obtain a portrait of her (H.P.B. had not 
then met her), and the viciousness of the language in which 
she privately describes this associate still personally unknown 
as “a haughty, imperious, vain and seif-opinionated crea- 
ture, a bag of western conceit,” as “an unbearable female 
snob,” as “a glittering sign-board,” as “a selfish, vain and 
mediumistic creature, fond of adulation and dress and tink- 
ling jewellery,”* while making profession in public of cor- 
diality and esteem, show plainly that the foundress scented a 
rival. She feared that Sinnett’s allegiance to herself might 
be shaken by this fascinating person and was keen to clutch 
at any weapon which might serve in case of need. Thus we 
find her writing: 

The Duchess [#.e., de Pomar, formerly Lady Caith- 
ness} seems in awe of the divine Anna. One thing funny 
though. She tells me that, though vegetarians, they [7.e., 
Mrs. Kingsford and her fellow mystic, E. Maitland] both 
drink wine at meals—claret and Jligueurs fines—and 
James the butler adds even, and told the Duchess at din- 


1 Ibid. p. 52. These are mere extracts. She pursues the subject at much 
greater length. 
* Ibid. pp. 64, 65, 69. 
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ner before us, that Mrs. K. “is very fond of cham- 
pagne’’!!! Now why does she, then, denounce you to 
K.H. [Koot Houmi] as a wine bibber?* Now I want to 
know whether Mrs. K. makes a secret of it, or does drink 
wine openly. It is very important I should know it. 
Olcott will tell you this.* 


I wish I had space to quote in full the account which 
Madame Blavatsky gives of the visit paid to her by another 
leading lady Theosophist (Mrs. Cooper Oakley)* at the house 
of a Mrs. Cook in London. The two last named ladies, 
though fervent Theosophists, were at daggers drawn. As 
H.P.B. sardonically comments, “the lovely atmosphere and 
aura spread by this drotherly Theosophic feeling were a 
caution.” When at last Mrs. Oakley took her departure, 
the company who remained began freely to pull her to pieces. 
H.P.B., according to her own account, urged caution. “ Take 
care,’ she warned them, “she will come back"— 


“Oh no, she went up the street’’—they said, those 
Philistines. And we talked, and presently we heard a 
rap at the door, and it was SHE, and she had listened at 
the door—you bet your bottom dollar. She had forgotten 
something. 

These were the charitable terms in which the foundress 
wrote of a prominent disciple to Mrs. Sinnett, signing her- 
self, “Yours in a bog of brotherly love and a swamp of 
Theosophy—O.L. alias H.P.B.”* So much, then, for the 
example which Madame Blavatsky herself set, years after 
her supposed conversion, in the matter of “ brotherly Theo- 
sophic feeling.’ But what about her truthfulness and her 
sense of honour. We know what Dr. Hodgson thought as the 
result of his long and patient investigation, and we know how 
Solovyoff, and Wyld, and Stainton Moses, and A. O. Hume, 
and F. K. Gaboriau, and Madame de Morsier, and countless 
others, who had been her warm friends for a time, resigned 
their membership of the Theosophical Society because they 
had found her out and were convinced at last that many 


* There is probably not a word of truth in this. It was one of H.P.B.'s most 
common artifices to invent things of this sort which could not be verified, in order 
to make mischief among those she wanted to keep apart from each other. 

2 “ Letters to Sinnett,” p. 180. 

3 Mr. Cooper Oakley was the secretary of the T.S. at Adyar. His wife 
claimed, like Mme Blavatsky, to have communications from the Mahatmas. 

4 “ Letters to Sinnett,” p. 239; O.L. stands for “ Old Lady," a sobriquet 
by which Mme Blavatsky was familiarly known among her intimates. 
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of her phenomena were shameless impostures. The most strik- 
ing case of all was that of A. P. Sinnett himself. At the very 
end of his life he wrote a little book, only printed after his 
death, in which he at last explained the coolness which grew 
up between him and Madame Blavatsky in her later years. 
Down to 1886 and 1887 she appeals to him over and over 
again in her letters as her one faithful friend, the only one 
whose loyalty she could never doubt; but even Sinnett, 
though he still adhered to his belief in her wonderful psychic 
phenomena, had to admit at last that she was dishonest and 
unscrupulous. 


In connection [he writes] with occult phenomena, the 
experiences I have partly recorded in “The Occult 
World” made me absolutely sure that she possessed 
powers over matter entirely eclipsing those possessed by 
ordinary mankind, no matter how deeply versed in 
science. But in process of time, I became equally certain 
that she sometimes stooped to simple cheating in such 
matters. That is how Mr. Hodgson came to be so griev- 
ously misled.1 That she sometimes employed the Cou- 
lombs, husband and wife, as confederates in trickery is 
the painful, though hardly intelligible, state of the facts. 
Even with me she has done this. For example, on my 
return to India after having published “The Occult 
World ’”’—after she knew that I was rooted in a personal 
conviction not only that she possessed magic powers, but 
that I was in touch with the Masters and devoted to the 
Theosophical cause, she employed M. Coulomb to drop 
a letter from the Master intended for me through a crack 
in the rafters above, trying to make me believe that it 
had been dropped by the Master himself—materialized 
then and there after transmission by occult means from 
Tibet. M. Coulomb told Mr. Hodgson that he had been 
so employed on this occasion, and his statement fits in 
with the minor circumstances of the incident. I have 
no doubt in the matter.’ 


Whatever we might think of the grounds upon which Mr. 
Sinnett based this conclusion in his own case, the incident 
which led to the resignation of Mr. C. C. Massey cannot fail 
to carry conviction to all who know the character of the last- 


* “ Misled " in Sinnett’s view, because Hodgson concluded that a// H.P.B.'s 
phenomena were due to trickery. 
* A. P. Sinnett, ‘“‘ The Early Days of Theosophy in Europe,” 1922, pp. 67—68. 
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named investigator. Sinnett, who, it appears, heard the de- 
tails in the first place from Massey himself, tells the story 
thus: 

In 1879 when Madame Blavatsky passed through 
London on her way to India, Massey urgently repre- 
sented to her the desire he felt for proof of the existence 
of the Adepts. Later on, after Madame Blavatsky had 
reached India he found in the Minute book of the [Theo- 
sophical] Society a letter addressed to him and purport- 
ing to come from one of the Adept Brothers. At the 
time he fully believed that the letter had been deposited 
where he found it by the writer and by occult means. 
Later on again he was shown a letter that had been ad- 
dressed by Madame Blavatsky from India to a member 
of the Society—well-known to be a medium.' In this 
Mme Blavatsky had enclosed the letter from the Brother 
and begs her friend the medium to convey it somehow 
in a mysterious manner to Mr. Massey. “Put it into 
M.’s pocket or in some other still more mysterious place.” 
Warnings follow to the effect that the lady addressed 
must be careful that Massey should not suspect either her 
or her husband (referred to by an initial in the letter but 
Massey told me who was meant) of complicity in the dis- 
posal of the letter. Massey was deeply disgusted but 
brooded over the incident for some time without speak- 
ing of it. Ultimately he wrote to Madame Blavatsky 
on the subject, and received a long letter from her in 
reply (printed in the Proceedings). She admits that 
she planned the arrangement described, but asserts that 
the letter from the Master was genuine, so what did the 
rest matter! ‘‘ That I saw nothing so dreadful in it then, 
as I do not see now, is only a proof that I have not re- 
ceived my education in London and that our notions of 
the honourable and dishonourable differ."’* 


It would be easy to quote much similar evidence of 
Madame Blavatsky’s fundamental and ingrained dishonesty, 
but I must hasten to a conclusion. So far as I can discover, 
there was no lie, no form of prejudice or bigotry, so gross 
that she would not avail herself of it if it could be made for 
the moment to serve her purpose. Take for example her 
attitude to the Jesuits. In the recently published letters 


* Sinnett here adds a reference to the “ Proceedings S.P.R.,” Vol. III., 


PP. 397 seq. 
2 Ibid. 69—71. 
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to Sinnett there is a long document headed “Letter No. 
CVI.; PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL,” which reads more 
like the draft of a newspaper article than a private epistle. 
Its main contention is that the Jesuits above all seek to “dis- 
member and destroy”’ England, because England has more 
successfully withstood their designs than any other country. 
It was the Jesuits who were the main organizers of the great 
Fenian conspiracy, it is they who have encouraged all forms 
of social revolution. They are planning to make converts of 
England’s chief men. “For many years there has been a report 
in Roman Catholic countries that W. E. Gladstone was pri- 
vately received into the R.C. Church by the Pope himself.” 
It is true that W.E.G. is the author of “ Vaticanism,” but 


that only serves to show his familiarity with Popery. . . . 
if W.E.G. were a real Jesuit, he could not have played 
into their hands better or more effectually than he has 
done. The appointment of Earl Ripon, who was not 
only a Roman Catholic, but notorious as a man of mean 
abilities, to the Governor Generalship of India, gave the 
Jesuits an excellent opportunity, and accordingly the 
Jesuit Father Kerr was always at his elbow in Government 
House, Calcutta, and was virtually the Viceroy of India. 

. It is generally known that the College of Jesuits is 
at Rome. It is not so well known that virtually, for 
some years, their Head-Quarters are in London. . . . 
Englishmen think there is no such thing as Magic, and 
laugh at Black magic. These astute and wily schemers 
themselves hold magnetic circles and form magnetic 
chains by the concentration of their collective WILL, 
when they have any special object to effect and any par- 
ticular and important person to influence. . . . Their 
wealth is enormous. When recently expelled from 
France, they brought so much money with them, some 
part of which they bought into the English funds, as im- 
mediately to raise them to par, which the “ Daily Tele- 
graph” pointed out at the time. 


This goes beyond the flights of imagination even of the 
Protestant Alliance. Mr. Kensit is out-Kensited. And the 
motto of Madame Blavatsky’s great organization, which she 
used in the official stamp of her Theosophical letter paper, 
is “There is no Religion higher than Truth.” ! 


HERBERT THURSTON. 











THE VAIN QUEST FOR UNITY 


OUTSIDE CATHOLICISM 
REFLECTIONS ON THE STOCKHOLM CONFERENCE 


[The strange spectacle everywhere presented in the non-Catholic 
religious world to-day—the search for unity of belief and a 
fixed standard of right action, combined with the continued 
repudiation of the only principle whereby these desiderata can 
be secured—has never exhibited itself in greater clearness or 
with more pathetic futility than in the Universal Christian 
Conference which met at Stockholm from August 19th to 
August 30th of last year. It cannot fail to interest those 
to whom God's Providence, through the living infallible voice 
of His Church, has given certainty in matters of faith and 
conduct to contemplate the chaos which exists outside her 
Fold, if only that their zeal for the spread of the Faith may 
become more active and well-informed. It is for this reason 
that we reproduce here some of the impressions which the 
Conference made upon a keen Catholic observer.] 


T HIS Conference has been called the First Protestant 
Ecumenical Council, and to a certain extent that title 
may be justified, since a majority of the more im- 
portant Protestant groups were represented at it. The idea 
of union would seem to be growing among them, although, 
Protestantism being essentially individualistic, it can hardly 
be called a logical or natural development. We might even 
welcome it as a hopeful sign, did we not know that its basis 
can only be a rationalism which has so filed away the dog- 
matic differences, that men of all creeds can shake hands 
because no creed is any longer of much importance. The 
Parliament of Religions at Chicago in 1893, which was also 
labelled the first of ecumenical councils, heard this fact 
stated plainly by Professor Max Miiller, who said, in the 
metaphor of his profession, that all religions had now begun 
to consider themselves as dialects of one language. Echoes 
from Chicago were to be heard, without straining one’s ears, 
at Stockholm, though the Conference was confined to osten- 
sibly Christian circles and did not, like its American pro- 
totype, include Buddhists and Mohammedans. This absence 
of a firm and true theoretical foundation was one of the 
chief causes of the failure of the Conference to achieve any 
result commensurate with its size. In fact, its scope by 
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, 


definitely excluding “faith and order,’ and concentrating 
on “life and work,” abandoned from the start any hope of 
founding united action on any unity of belief. 

There were six hundred Protestant dignitaries present, as 
well as some Orthodox bishops, who gave one the impression 
of not feeling altogether at home. A few of them even 
made it clear that they had come with reluctance and only 
at the express invitation of the Anglicans with whom they 
were then negotiating. Most of the questions discussed were 
unintelligible to them; that of “reunion” alone, appear- 
ing to rouse their interest. Their participation was impor- 
tant only as emphasizing their present policy of seeking a 
modus vivendi with Anglicanism despite of the company it 
keeps. The distinctively Protestant section of the Confer- 
ence extended a welcome to them, not because of any hoped- 
for compromise on dogmatic questions but because their at- 
tendance seemed to show a certain willingness to co-operate 
in matters where their faith was not directly concerned. 
Other sections were glad to have them because they possessed 
a definite conception of a Church which seemed to offer a 
via media between Roman centralization and the disruptive 
tendencies of Protestantism. In spite of the friendly spirit 
shown, however, they must have returned to their dioceses at 
the close of the Conference, feeling that Rome had taken 
the wiser course by keeping away, and that it would have 
been better to begin by aiming at true “faith and order,” 
rather than at combined “life and work.” 

On the Protestant side, there were three main opposing 
groups or parties, the strongest being that of the Americans, 
in whom the hereditary traits of Calvinism and Puritanism 
were unmistakably evident. As a counterbalance to the 
feebleness of their dogmatic basis, they laid great stress on 
applied Christianity, the ideal citizen being, for them, the 
highest product of religious training. This ideal citizen 
meant, of course, an ideal citizen of the United States and 
not of the Kingdom of God. According to their way of 
thinking, indeed, the Kingdom of God is best exemplified 
in the various welfare institutions to which social conditions 
in America have given rise. The dogmatic basis of these 
various Puritan and Calvinist sects has come to be regarded 
as so slight that practical Americans began to ask them- 
selves why dogma should divide them. In this way the 
idea of union and federation began to spread in the States, 
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at least as far as the field of action was concerned. In 1908 
the Federal Council of all the Puritan churches of America 
was constituted. During the war it rendered a good deal 
of assistance to the Protestant churches in Europe and grad- 
ually a conviction sprang up across the Atlantic that it was 
America’s destiny to take the lead in a great revival of 
Protestantism. Such a plan was more than America’s bene- 
ficiaries over here had bargained for, and some of them com- 
plained to the present writer that the success of their charit- 
able activities had seemingly deluded these missionaries from 
the States into believing that they could 4uy converts with 
their dollars, just as they could bread and butter! 

The second main group was composed of the Anglicans 
and American Episcopalians and, though it included church- 
men whose opinions varied from the extreme Left to the ex- 
treme Right, its characteristic outlook differed essentially 
from that of the Puritan party. The Anglicans and Epis- 
copalians have retained a conception of the Church which is 
much nearer to our own, emphasizing as they do sacerdo- 
talism and the importance of the Sacraments. In their plans 
for united action also they make much more account of dog- 
matic agreement than the Puritans, though even amongst 
those of them who believe in the divinity of Christ it is 
realized that the formulation of a creed acceptable to all 
must necessarily be a work of years. 

The third large party comprised the Lutherans, particu- 
larly those of German nationality. Dogmatically, this sec- 
tion numbered in its ranks men of every shade of faith, 
from the strict, stiffly-orthodox type, to the most advanced 
radicals, and in this respect, if in no other, its composition 
resembled that of the other groups. According to the Lu- 
therans, the doctrine of the sufficiency of faith is the only 
logical and consistent interpretation of Reformation theo- 
logy, and consequently their attitude to the perennial pro- 
blems of mankind differs from the standpoint of Anglicanism 
and Puritanism in which the sola fides theory has been dis- 
carded or is only partially developed. The task of religion, 
in their view, is simply and solely to bring the individual soul 
into relation with Almighty God. Public and political life 
develops according to laws of its own, with which religion 
has nothing to do, and therefore the attempt to approach 
the problems of that life from a Christian standpoint is 
doomed to failure from the beginning. Guided by these 
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ideas, the aged Lutheran Bishop Johannson ot Finland had 
issued, as long ago as 1924, a sharp protest against the 
convention of this World Conference. “By leaving out of 
account the question of belief,” he said, “the doors would 
be opened for rationalist influences which tend now-a-days 
to prevail everywhere.” Instead of discussing national and 
international problems, it was of far greater importance to 
take up arms against “the greatest evil of Christendom at 
the present day,”’ namely the fancy-pictures of Christ painted 
by imaginative theologians. Nothing else but this would 
be of any avail, because the present chaotic state of human 
relationships was hardly likely to be changed in an appre- 
ciable way as a result of mere discussions. In this con- 
nection he recalled a pronouncement which Archbishop 
Séderblom, the President of the Conference, made in I9ITI: 


Christianity is a very complex religious development. 
It has taken over permanent values as well as transient 
elements from Israel and eastern religions, from Greece 
and Rome and Alexandria, and from Teutonic civili- 
zation. The work of criticism knows nothing more at- 
tractive than the investigation of the sources which unite 
in this river of Christianity. The river is not yet at full 
tide. We must beware of stemming new currents and 
hold ourselves prepared in the near future to witness 
the fusion of Indian and Far Eastern thought with the 
religion of Jesus Christ. 


Bishop Johannson showed himself justifiably afraid that 
under Séderblom’s direction the World Conference would 
still further attenuate Christianity. ‘The universal charity 
with which his Grace proposes to cement the union of all 
parties, is useless because it is an illusion. Christian charity 
can originate only in belief in Jesus Christ and is a gift of 
the Spirit of Truth.” 

The Finnish Bishop was not the only Lutheran who con- 
sidered the World Conference a mistake. In German Pro- 
testant circles the opposition to it was fairly widespread and 
even the delegates themselves were not enthusiastic. These 
men were chosen from only one section of the Lutheran 
group, namely the section which was definitely nationalist 
in politics. As the World Conference was committed to a 
social and political programme and as the German repre- 
sentatives considered that, according to their theology, such 
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matters lay outside the scope of religion, they determined 
to treat the convention as a purely secular parliament in 
which they would urge the national claims of the German 
people. The Americans, however, proved to be opposed to 
this plan, inasmuch as they seemed to think the status guo 
in Europe fairly satisfactory, and the result of this was that 
the Lutherans were forced to become an opposition party, 
“the real brake on the whole work of union,” as one of their 
own delegates remarked. They remained cool or even hos- 
tile observers and kept themselves aloof from the rest of 
the Conference. In the end, their non-participation quite 
frustrated the hoped-for success of the Conference and was 
responsible for the feeble, indefinite platitudes with which 
the writers of its “message” had to be content. 

Archbishop Séderblom and his friends resented the Lu- 
theran attitude very much but it would hardly be fair to 
attribute all the blame to them. After all, they only acted 
in a more consistent spirit than the rest of the delegates. 
Protestantism necessarily bears in itself the principle of 
separation and individualism, and consequently any idea of 
real union is quite alien to it. That the Americans tried 
to jump the logical chasm is proof, indeed, of their youthful 
optimism and practical common sense but not of their clear 
apprehension of Protestant principles. 

The enumeration of the three main parties and their pro- 
grammes, shows that serious, internal contradictions existed 
from the start. These, however, the Conference leaders were 
in hopes of tactfully eliminating or at least disguising as 
much as possible. The various problems to be discussed 
were examined beforehand by a special committee and stated 
in a form calculated to give the minimum of offence. Con- 
trasts were toned down and disputable points quietly 
shelved, so that, eventually nothing remained over which 
a serious collision might occur. This was good for peace 
but one could not help feeling that the whole thing was 
unreal and “stagey.” As an excuse for this vagueness the 
committee pointed to the abundance of matter to be dealt 
with, which made attention to details impossible. That was 
all very well, but when such a difficult and important ques- 
tion as united action was in debate, it would surely have 
been much better to try and clear up a few outstanding 
points or at least recognize and admit candidly that a solu- 
tion was unattainable. If only a skilful diagnosis of the 
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conflicting points of view had been made, the Conference 
might have prided itself on work usefully done, but nothing 
of the kind was attempted and so the official ““ Message” 
remains a colourless document of no advantage to anybody. 

The solemn opening service of the Conference sounded 
the note that was to echo through all its sessions. The 
seventeenth chapter of St. John was read—‘“‘ut omnes unum 
sint’”—and then the Ze Deum was sung in Latin, except 
the verses venerandum tuum verum et unicum Filium, etc., 
which affirmed too brusquely the eternal Sonship of Our 
Lord, and so might have wounded the susceptibilities of the 
more liberal-minded delegates. Similar services were held 
every day during the Conference, but they were very badly 
attended and at one only fifteen people were present. A 
common interdenominational Lord’s Supper was planned for 
the last Sunday but had to be cancelled owing to the ve- 
hement opposition of Anglicans and Orientals. 

The questions to be dealt with in discourses and discus- | 
sions (time-limit of each speaker, five minutes) were divided 
into six different groups: 


1) Introductory. The purpose of Almighty God with 
regard to the world and the duty of the Church to 
promote it. 

2) The Church and the problems of the existing economic 
system. 

3) The Church's attitude to social and moral questions. 

4) The Church and international relations. 

5) The Church and Christian education. 

6) Methods of practical organized co-operation of the 
different Church-communities. 


The aim of the discourses was primarily to establish a 
united front among Protestants of every kind throughout 
the world, but it was hoped too, as a result of them, that a 
permanent ecclesiastical council would be founded, perhaps 
somewhat on the lines of the League of Nations. At the 
preparatory Conference in Geneva, in 1923, Archbishop 
Séderblom had already expressed his ideas on the future 
gathering at Stockholm, saying that what he advocated was 
an ecumenical council representative of the whole of Chris- 
tendom, so constituted that it might speak in the name 
of Christendom, warning, exhorting and advising the world 
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as the need might be, on the various social and moral pro- 
blems which confronted it. 

It was soon discovered, however, that Séderblom’s ideal 
was something “ too bright and good, for human nature’s 
daily food’ and the formation of a modest committee for 
the continuation of the discussions was all that resulted. The 
“Message” from the Conference to mankind, of which we 
have spoken, passed the final session by only four votes and 
it was too choked with compromise to speak to men con- 
vincingly. There is much religious exhortation in it but 
men’s duties are phrased rather vaguely as being “ the imi- 
tation of Christ,” who is “the Captain of our salvation.” 
Stress is laid on the fundamental rights which human souls 
possess “ to everything that is necessary to their salvation,” 
but we are not told what the Conference understands by sal- 
vation, unless it be the same thing as “ the free and perfect 
development of the human personality,” for which the 
“* Message” makes a vigorous stand. This, however, is to 
define obscurum \per obscurius, and we are left wondering 
whether the development is to be a natural or supernatural 
one and whether the liberty advocated is to have any limits. 

In the same vague way a good deal is said about the 
“duties of property,” co-operation, and the solidarity of 
mankind, but these matters are proclaimed by Communists 
as well, and it is not made plain, wherein the difference be- 
tween their interpretation of them and the truly Christian 
one, resides. Nowhere do we find any really profound and 
helpful analysis of the world’s troubles and still less the de- 
cided gesture which a sovereign Church, conscious of her 
divine vocation with respect to the ever-changing problems 
of the day, would have made. There was some loose talk 
about Capitalism, minus the preliminary explanation of what 
that word meant in the speaker’s mind. At times one even 
had the feeling of being at a socialist convention, especially 
when the sanguine Frenchman, Elie Gounelle, advocated 
a reformation of the world after the model of Marx and 
Engel! 

When the directly moral questions were being discussed 
the lack of any basic and common principles became more 
evident than ever. Thus two ladies—all praise to them— 
pleaded for a view of marital duties, closely resembling that 
laid down by the Catholic Church, but an American parson 
was immediately on his feet to protest. The Church, he said, 
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would only “ make a fool of herself” by insisting on anti- 
quated principles in such a matter as birth-control! An 
Australian delegate seconded him, suggesting that the best 
policy was to work for the “ improvement” and “ perfec- 
tion of the traffic in contraceptives, especially by trans- 
ferring it as much as possible from the hands of the drug- 
gist to those of the physician. Prohibition was another 
matter that caused a commotion, the Americans defending 
their country’s legislation hotly and the Europeans, with 
equal warmth, attacking it. Owing to the opposition of the 
German party, the section on international relations had to be 
worded cautiously and all that we read there are pretty sen- 
tences about the Prince of Peace and exhortations to the 
Churches to work and pray that under His holy guidance 
men may learn to detest the horrors of war. In the German 
translation of the “ Message” even that mild sentiment has 
been suppressed, so we can realize the difficulties which be- 
set the task of forming a united Protestantism, even when 
dogma is left out in the cold and the discussions are limited . 
to the problems of practical Christianity. 

In the course of his concluding address at Upsala Arch- 
bishop Séderblom spoke to the following effect: “* Two are 
gathered here; John, the Apostle of contemplation who had 
learnt on the heart of his Lord the commandment, * Love 
one another,’ and Paul, the greatest of the Apostles, who 
said of himself that he had worked more than all the rest, 
‘not I,’ however, ‘but the grace of God within me.’ His 
faith was efficient in his love. The third, Peter, the spokes- 
man of the Apostles, still hesitates."" No, we answer, Rome 
is not an “ Achilles sulking in his tent,” Rome does not 
hesitate. She has a clear and definite policy with regard 
to the union of Churches which all who run may read. But 
she is patient and bides God’s own time. She can wait until 
men, having tried all other experiments in vain, recognize 
a truth which is hidden only from the self-blinded and be- 
come convinced that there is only one way after all, to the 
unity of Christendom, the way of Peter, the path to Rome. 


HEINRICH SIERP, 








THE BIOGRAPHY OF RICHARD 
ROLLE 


HE Office and Miracles of Richard Rolle “ consti- 

tute the chief, if not the only source from which we 

can put together, even in outline, the story of his 
life.”” These words, with which the Rev. R. Maxwell 
Woolley begins his Preface to “The Officium and Miracula 
of Richard Rolle of Hampole,”! seem to sum up fairly the 
opinion of all those who have dealt with the biography of the 
great English mystic of the fourteenth century. To the 
narrative supplied in the nine lessons of the Office may be 
added a few personal allusions in Rolle’s writings; but since 
these writings were evidently known to the compiler or com- 
pilers of the Office, who cite them, it would seem at first sight 
that the information provided by the two sources, the Office 
and the writings, must prove identical and of the same value. 
This conclusion, however, is not absolutely true, and it is by 
no means idle to attempt to discriminate between the two 
sources. 

And first the personal details scattered about in the works 
of Rolle. The value of these details lies in the fact that they 
are no part of a professed biography, but spontaneous con- 
fessions or allusions, the genuineness of which no one will 
question. But it is otherwise with the Legend of the “ Offi- 
cium.”” The history is here arranged with a view to edifica- 
tion, and it is not unusual in this kind of narrative to find 
emphasis laid on what may be expected to appeal to pious 
readers, while a good many facts and circumstances are left 
in obscurity. Nor do we know who composed the Office. It 
has been supposed that it was the work of the Cistercian 
nuns of Hampole,’ or that it was composed for them;* but 
these are mere suppositions, and the Office as it stands in 
the three surviving MSS. is not intended for a monastic 
choir, but for the secular clergy. That being the fact it is 
difficult to see why it should have been composed by nuns, 


* S.P.C.K., London, 1919. 

* Cf. Horstman, “ Richard Rolle of Hampole,” Vol. II., p. xxxiv.; Miss 
F. M. M. Comper, in her preface to the “ Fire of Love” (Methuen, 1920). 

3 Cf. Woolley, loc. cit. 

4 To prove this it will suffice to point to Compline with its antiphon and Nunc 
dimittis, which are not in the monastic Office; to the prayer at the end of the 
same Office which is not the monastic Visita . . . habitationem istam. Besides, 
Matins has but nine psalms instead of twelve, and at the end the “ sacerdotal 
versicle,” Tu es sacerdos in aeternum, etc., takes the place of the Gospel and 
Oratio. Lauds, Prime, Little Hours, Vespers, all follow the Roman rite. 
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who would moreover have been confused by the differences 
between the Roman and monastic rites. In any case, what- 
ever we may think of its origin, the Office is a private work 
and has never been approved by the Church. So the author- 
ity of its contents remains rather doubtful and is inferior to 
the authority of the writings. As for the facts related in 
both these sources, it will be the object of this article to 
discuss them and to determine whether they agree or not. . 

These facts may be stated as follows. Richard Rolle, 
supposed to have been born about 1300 at Thornton, near 
Pickering, in Yorkshire, was sent by his parents to Oxford, 
where he made great progress, but more in theological than 
in secular knowledge. In his nineteenth year he made up his 
mind to forsake the world, left Oxford and returned to his 
father’s house. Having reached his home he asked his sis- 
ter to give him some of her clothes, and from these “juxia 
modum sibi pro illa hora possibilem,” “as far as was then 
in his power,” he made himself a sort of hermit’s dress 
and achieved a rough likeness to a hermit: conjusam simili- 
tudinem heremitae. Being thus clothed he fled away “lest 
he should be seized by his friends and acquaintances”; for 
he had acted “without his father’s knowledge and against 
his wish.”” However, a few days later, on the Vigil of the 
Assumption, he appeared in the church of a neighbouring 
parish, where lived an intimate friend of his father’s, John 
of Dalton, took as his seat the very seat of Lady Dalton, and 
was recognized—not perhaps without some difficulty, for it 
was only when Vespers was over—by the sons of John of 
Dalton as their fellow student at Oxford. Nevertheless, on 
the feast itself he came again to the church, sang at the 
Office and Mass, and having asked the priest’s blessing went 
into the pulpit and delivered a wonderful sermon which 
moved the people to tears. After Mass the Squire invited 
him to dinner, and having been convinced of his sanctity, 
offered him a place fit for his solitary purpose, and provided 
him with suitable clothes, food and all the necessaries of life. 
There he lived for some years. 

Such is the story of Rolle’s conversion, after we have de- 
liberately removed the garment of piety and poetry which 
adorns it in the Legend. It is necessary to pause for a 
moment and examine it, since it is important by itself and 
quite representative of the manner in which the whole life is 
constructed, It is evidently intended to emphasize the early 
holiness of Rolle and to show that his knowledge was “ in- 
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fused” and miraculous. As soon as he has arrayed himself 
as a hermit, he impresses everybody with his saintly de- 
meanour and is able to preach a wonderful sermon. Two 
things, however, are rather strange in the narrative. Richard 
Rolle, a boy of eighteen years, who leaves the University 
and his own home against the will of his father and is sup- 
posed to conceal himself for fear, chooses the first possible 
opportunity to exhibit himself in the parish of an intimate 
friend of his father, whose sons were his fellow-students 
at Oxford; and this gentleman instead of sending him back 
to his father to be treated as he deserves, takes him into 
his own home and provides him with food and lodging. 
More than that, this mere boy, whose attire is ridiculous 
eriough to persuade his own sister that he is mad, is allowed 
to preach publicly in a parish church on a feast day. What 
must the vicar and his parishioners have thought?! 

It is rather hard to accept this narrative as it stands. 
What if we compare it with the details supplied in his works? 

In the “Incendium Amoris” he says: “My childhood 
(injantia) was foolish, my boyhood (fweritia) vain, my 
youth (adolescentia) unclean.” (c. 12.) And some pages 
further on (c. 14) he speaks again of his adolescence (cum 
infeliciter florerem et in juventutem adolescentiae vigilantis 
jam advenissem). Now in the Latin of the time, the word 
pueritia was used to designate a boy up to fifteen or sixteen, 
and adolescentia was applied to the age from fifteen to 
thirty,” juventus being reserved for the prime of manhood 
until forty. In the ‘““Melum contemplativorum” again, he 
confesses that his youth had been reprehensible.* Of course 
we know that the saints often exaggerate their failings and 
turn imperfections into grievous sins; yet there must be some 
truth in what he says. The question is, when did it happen, 
before he left the world or after? If we say before, then his 
youth had hardly begun; if we say after, then it would show 
that when he became a hermit he was far from being the 
saint whom the “ Officium” portrays and endows with mirac- 
ulous knowledge; and the contradiction is still greater. 
Moreover, he talks in several passages of the temptations 

* It is true that after the Black Death, at the time when this Officium was 
written, preachers were scarce and the qualifications for preaching not severe ; 
but that was not true in the time of Rolle: the clergy were then numerous and 
performed well their duty of preaching. Itinerant friars had to be licensed, 
and dress itself was strictly regulated. 


2 Cf. Du Cange, Glossarium, under these words. 
3 “* Sed prius peccavi; I had first sinned ” (quoted by Horstman, II., p. vi.). 
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and dangers of worldly life, as a man who has experienced 
them.1 When did he have this experience? 

We have to face a difficulty of the same kind if we refer 
to the numerous passages of his works where he gives vent 
to his dislike for scholastic discussions and theological sub- 
tleties.? How is this antipathy reconcilable with Rolle’s 
early conversion? How could a boy of eighteen sit in judg- 
ment on the learning of the Masters and Prelates of his time 
and pass such severe sentence on it? It is possible that he 
may have passed through /rivium and guadrivium and so be- 
come a Master of Arts, although the complete course in Arts 
seems to have lasted about eight years; but he could not 
have been a theologian. Where then was his competence for 
the function of a critic? What intercourse had he with the 
divines of his time to ascertain their vanity, ambition and 
pride? “I fled into the wilderness,” he says, “because I could 
not accord with men.”’ Why did he not take his time to 
study and try to understand them before leaving the Uni- 
versity? all the more if he was the precocious saint depicted 
in the “Officium.” He himself in “The Fire of Love,” in 
the very chapter (17) where he speaks of his unclean youth, 
recalls the saying of the ancient Fathers so often quoted in 
the mystical writings of his followers, that no man should 
deem (i.e., judge) another; why did he not practise so wise 
a maxim? What sort of saint was he who judged his masters 
and superiors so rashly? Would God have rewarded such 
pride with infused knowledge and the miraculous gift of 
preaching? 

How also had he had time to win success and receive 
the praises and flatteries to which he refers in “ The Fire of 
Love” (c. 15), when he was “ prospering unhappily” in his 
youth? One might go at greater length still into the con- 
tradictions involved in the story of the Legend. How does 
it happen, for instance, that he was accepted as “counsel” 
and director by the Cistercian nuns of Hampole? Would not 
the Ordinary of the Convent have prevented a layman from 
assuming such functions? How was he allowed to comment 


t “The Fire of Love,” chaps. xii., xxiv., xxix., xxxix. The Latin text has 
been edited by Miss Margaret Deanesly, Manchester, 1915. 

2 It was necessary to pass through the faculty of Arts before graduating 
in Theology; and this fact alone throws doubt on the statement of the Legend 
that when at Oxford Rolle was more given to theology than to secular studies. 
If so, he remained at the University after 18. Cf. “‘ Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature,” Vol. II., p. 360. In John Bale’s “ Index Britanniz Scrip- 
torum,"’ ed. R. L. Poole (Oxford, 1902), Richard is described as “ heremita, 
vir eruditus,” p. 352. 

3 “ The Fire of Love” (Misyn’s translation), chap. xxvii. 
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on Holy Scripture, after the fashion of a Doctor, as for in- 
stance in his “Postillae.”* It seems to us that his oppo- 
nents and critics would have protested and reminded him 
that he had no right to do so. 

But without insisting too much on these points, one thing 
at least ought to be said. If we take only “The Fire of 
Love,” which is of certain authenticity, we cannot fail to 
note that when Rolle writes about theological matters he 
writes as one who knows what he is talking about.* We are 
aware, of course, that he speaks much of his “ infused”’ 
knowledge; but even infused knowledge does not usually 
give that technical accuracy which comes of long apprentice- 
ship and hard-won mastery. Still less does it give a man 
a comprehensive general knowledge about all matters per- 
taining to a science. But Rolle’s knowledge is quite exact, 
and he appears to be very fully acquainted with the matters 
which he speaks of or alludes to, although he affects not to 
pursue them. 

And if this had not been so, what use would not his adver- 
saries have made of any error or inaccuracy which they could 
detect in his works? They would have been but too eager 
to find reason to condemn him, by showing that he was a 
visionary and a false mystic; but they could not find such 
reason. They did not charge him with lack of learning; 
they could not deny that he knew his theology; but they 
wondered where he had learned it: “‘U/ i didicit? a guo doc- 
tore audivit?”’ ‘* Where did he learn? What doctor taught 
him?” Such are the reproaches that he had to listen to, 
the same as those which Our Lord had to bear from the 
Pharisees, when they could not deny His learning.‘ It is an 
admission, not a denial. 

Rolle’s solid learning was so well known that after his 
death the Lollards tried to support their errors by his writ- 
ings, and even went so far as to interpolate them. Would 
they have used his name if his authority had not been un- 
disputed? 

All these remarks point in the same direction. The “Offi- 
cium,” as well as the autobiographical details scattered about 
in Rolle’s works, his writings as well as his posthumous fame, 


t It is to be hoped that the long expected work of Miss H. E. Allen on 
Richard Rolle’s writings will not be delayed much more. As long as we do not 
know exactly which among the works attributed to him are genuine and which 
spurious, it is difficult to ground a strong argument on his writings. 

2 See, for instance, chaps. vi. and vii. 

3 “The Fire of Love,” chap. xxxiii. 

Cf. Matt. xiii. 54. 
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all agree in urging this conclusion, that he was a master in 
theology and acknowledged as such. How did it happen 
then that nobody seems to have paid any attention to the 
well-known authors who have plainly stated so much? For the 
fact has been printed more than once. The “English Mar- 
tyrology,” published in 1608 “by a Catholic Priest,” asserts 
that Richard Rolle was a Doctor of Theology before retiring 
from the world.1' Pits (1560—1615) writes in the same 
way that he took his Doctor’s degree: doctoralem dignitatem 
suo jure suscepit.2 No doubt Pits’ works contain several 
inaccuracies, but the statement was at least worth examina- 
tion. We believe that we are in a position to prove that 
Pits was really quite well-informed. 

The Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal in Paris possesses a col- 
lection of manuscripts that belonged formerly to the ancient 
College of the Sorbonne. Among these the most interest- 
ing are Nos. 1020—1022.8 They were written in the 
eighteenth century, but they reproduce “old MSS. and offi- 
cial documents: ex veteribus manuscriptis ac instrumentis 
publicis.” Léopold Delisle “regarded them as very im- 
portant and believed in their authenticity.” 

No. 1021 in particular, “ Domus et Societatis Sorbonicae 
Historia, i.¢., The History of the College and Society of 
the Sorbonne,” contains after the story of the foundation 
a list of all Principals and Masters, whether members or 
guests, from the beginning of the institution, so far as they 
could be discovered: Provisorum et magistrorum omnium, 
tam sociorum quam hospitum, quotqguot a primordiis domus 
Sorbonicae reperiri potuerunt, nomina. (pp. 41—222.) 
Amongst these names we read on page 79: 


Richardus de Hampole, cujus mentio inter socios Sor- 
bonae in libro Prioris circa annum 1326, videtur jam ad 
sodalitium admissus ante annum 1320 . . . diciturque 
obiisse anno 1349 apud sanctimoniales de Hampolo juxta 
Doncastre in comitatu Eboracenci. Moritur autem ere- 
mita cum opinione sanctitatis. 


* “ He was first a Doctor, and then leaving the world became an Eremite " 
(quoted by Miss F. M. M. Comper, in her Preface to “ The Fire of Love "’). 

* Pits, “De illustribus Angliae scriptoribus,” published by Bishop, Paris, 
1619, pp- 465—467. 

3 No. 1022 has been cited and used by Féret, in his “* Faculté de Théologie 
de Paris,” t. Il. (Paris, 1896). 

4 These are the words of Mons. H. Martin, the eminent ex-administrator 
of the Arsenal Library, kindly communicated to us by Mons. Paul Deslandres, 
librarian of the same library. 
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“Richard of Hampole, mentioned in the Prior’s Book 
amongst the members of the Sorbonne about 1326, seems 
to have been admitted into the society before the year 1320 
. . . and is said to have died at the monastery of the nuns 
of Hampole near Doncaster, in the county of York. Hedied 
a hermit with the reputation of sanctity.” At page 330, 
among “ Writers of the Sorbonne and their famous works”: 
De Scriptoribus Sorbonicis eorumque praeclare gestis (pp. 
223—716) the fifty-sixth article is given to Rolle (pp. 330 
—333) and in it we read: ‘wvixit in Sorbonna anno 1326' (he 
lived in the Sorbonne in the year 1326). 

No. 1228 of the same library contains under Art. 40 (f. 
284—324) a catalogue of members: NVomenclatura Sor- 
bonae, seu sociorum ... in which (fol. 298°) Richard 
Rolle is named the 123rd, with the same notice as is quoted 
above from MS. 1021. Under Art. 44 (fol. 358—362) 
we find a list of writers, Ordo scriptorum Sorbonicorum, 
which includes Richard Rolle. Under Art. 46 (fol. 415— 
491) “Concerning the writers of the Sorbonne, De Scrip- 
toribus Sorbonicis,”’ is a note on R. Rolle (fol. 439) ex- 
pressed in the same terms as that included in MS. 1021, 
Pp. 330—333. The compiler refers us for a list of writings 
to Pits’ posthumous work; but this is no reason for doubting 
the authority of what is said about the life. For Pits spent 
the larger part of his life and died in France. He worked 
on French documents, perhaps those very ones of which we 
have here only the copies. In any case, in the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century, France and the Sorbonne had nothing 
particularly to gain by claiming R. Rolle, who was almost 
completely unknown. When the editor of Marguerin de la 
Bigne includes some of his works in the Bibliotheca Maxima 
Patrum, he does not know whether to call him Hampolitanus 
or Pampolitanus, nor whether he lived in 1340 or 1420.1 
Besides, neither his Latin style, nor his subject matter, would 
commend him to the scholars of the eighteenth century. 

If then Richard Rolle was really a Doctor, or at least a 
member of the Sorbonne, his life becomes much easier to 
explain. When eighteen he leaves Oxford, but only to go 
to Paris and continue his studies there. Perhaps he was 


1 For completeness sake we must add another hypothesis concerning Rolle. 
Wharton and Cave (“ Hist. litt.,” t. II., p. 40), Gandolfo (‘ Dissertatio his- 
torica de ducentis celeberrimis Augustianis scriptoribus,” Romae, 1704) and 
Ossinger (“ Bibl. august.,” p. 767)—cf. Féret, loc. cit—state that Rolle be- 
longed to the Order of St. Augustine; but there is nothing in the life or writ- 
ings of the hermit of Hampole to give grounds for this assertion. 
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there in 1318, the date of the translation of the Blessed 
Magloire’s shrine,t to whom he alludes in “The Fire of 
Love” (c.13). As a student in Paris his life is such that 
he has some reason to regret it afterwards; moreover he 
begins to take pride in his scholastic success and covets the 
titles and honours of the Church. But towards 1 326—per- 
haps under the influence of his ordination to the priesthood: 
—grace becomes stronger. Tired of the world and of scho- 
lastic disputes, he decides to become a hermit. He goes 
back home for a short while, adopts his odd costume, leaves 
his father. 

On the next Assumption Day he felt disposed to preach. 
Why shouldn't he? for he was a Doctor of Divinity with the 
right to preach and the ability todeliver a wonderful sermon. 
Again, John of Dalton yielded to his guest’s decision to lead 
the solitary life, because however exceptional that vocation 
might appear, Richard Rolle’s obvious sanctity, his age, and 
his learning made him competent to decide what he should 
do and free to lead such a life as he chose, even against 
his father’s wish. The squire felt that he could safely en- 
courage his pious desires. For a few years Rolle lived as 
a hermit, although more freely than was the custom, for he 
did not confine himself to one fixed spot. This circumstance 
is more easily explained if he was a master of theology and 
not an unlearned youth. He was afterwards allowed by 
the Church authorities to minister to recluses and nuns, and 
may by that time have advanced far enough in the science 
of God to disregard all that he had learned at the Sorbonne, 
or at least to say nothing about it. It is very likely that he 
never told Margaret Kirkby or the Cistercian nuns that he 
was a Doctor of Divinity, “for truly, not disputing but work- 
ing is to be known and loved . . . and it is more through 
love and contemplation that we learn to love God than by the 
knowledge of many things.”® 

Richard Rolle was therefore able to stand, as St. Paul did, 
before wise men infatuated with their worldly knowledge 


* Cf. Claude Chastellain, ‘‘ Martyrol. Univers.,” p. 805. 

2 It is usually said that Rolle was not a priest, and chap. xxxi. of “ The 
Fire of Love” is brought forward in evidence. But it is not conclusive, for 
a priest might very well be reproached if he did not join the clergy in church 
on feast days. On the other hand there is a sentence of the “‘Melum”™ (cf. 
Horstman, Vol. II., p. viii.), which could imply that he was a priest: “ nisi 
sanguinem salvatoris mihi in subsidiam semper sumpsissem, . . . unless I had 
always received the Saviour’s Blood for my strengthening.” For in the four- 
teenth century layfolk no longer received the chalice, nor indeed did they go 
often to Holy Communion at all. 

3 “The Fire of Love,” Prologue. 
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(cf. II Corinthians, xi. 22 et sq.) and from his own experi- 
ence show them the way to reach “the sweet delight and 
ghostly sweetness of God’s love”: primo quidem omnem 
terrenam dignitatem fugiant, omnem ostentationem scien- 
tiae et vanam gloriam odiant, ac deinde altissimae paupertati 
se conformantes, orando et meditando divinae dilectioni 
jugiter assistant: “For they must flee all earthly dignity, 
and hate all pride of knowledge and vain glory, and at the 
last, conforming themselves to highest poverty, meditating 
and praying, they [must] be constantly given to the love of 
God.”’! 

Assuming then that this hypothesis is true, it will easily 
be seen that it not only makes Rolle’s life more intelligible, 
but that it also improves the character of his holiness. Per- 
haps his conversion appears now less marvellous; but, in- 
stead of the impulsive deed of a self-sufficient boy, we have 
the generous resolution of a man who deliberately gives up 
the honours and worldly fame to which he was entitled; in- 
stead of a haughty scorn for a degree of learning which he 
has never reached, we have the deep humility of a scholar 
who conceals what he knows. It seems to us that Rolle does 
not lose by the change. 

As for the Legend from which we started it does not 
appear as false, but rather as incomplete. We may suppose 
that it gives just so much of Rolle’s biography as was 
gathered from his own lips by those to whom he ministered. 
Or—and this is more likely—we may conjecture that the gap 
in its record is intended to convey to the readers the very 
teaching which the great hermit tried to inculcate by his life 
and writings alike: ‘“ Amoris aeterni incendium humana 
anima non sentit quae non prius omnem mundi vanitatem 
perjecte dereliguit. The soul of man feels nothing of the 
burning of endless love the which has not first perfectly 
forsaken all worldly vanity.”’* 

DOM MAURICE NOETINGER. 


* “The Fire of Love,” Prologue. 

* “The Fire of Love,” chap. iv. It is therefore idle to suppose that the 
Legend was written under the influence of the Lollards, who tried to depict 
Rolle as a man independent of, or even outside, the Church and ill-used by her. 
As it stands, however, it was fit to serve their purpose. Richard Rolle is said 
to have died September 29, 1349; it is curious to find in Bale’s “ Index Bri- 
tanniz Scriptorum " the following incipit of a tract attributed to him which in 
Bale’s time was preserved among the MSS. of Merton College, Oxford: * Scrip- 
sit idem Ricardus, ‘In nocte Purificationis Mariz, dictum mihi fuit in somnis, 
~ 1343, annis xii vives etc.""" Did this tract contain further autobiographical 

etails? 
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THE BABEL OF EVOLUTIONARY 
BIOLOGY 
Il 


HE latest issue of the Rationalist Press Association's 

“Annual” contains one of Mr. Joseph McCabe's 

Striking encyclicals. Evolution is the theme, a word 
which he reverently spells with a capital letter as if it were 
a religion. That theory of the origin of species has come in 
for a good deal of hostile criticism lately so Mr. McCabe 
wants to reassure his brethren of the R.P.A. who might 
perhaps be troubled with temptations against the faith. 
“There is not,” he tells them, “and there has not been for 
more than twenty years, a single authority on the subject in 
the world who has any doubt about the truth of Evolution.” 
The time limit mentioned here is probably fixed to exclude 
the arch-traitor, Fleischmann, about whom good rationalists 
still speak sadly, as of a family hope who went wrong. “ Take 
all the branches of science concerned with life and man,” 
McCabe continues; “ geology, biology, zoology, botany, ana- 
tomy, physiology, embryology, psychology, and anthropo- 
logy. There is not a University professor of one of these 
sciences or head of an important museum in the world who 
does not regard Evolution as one of the most solidly estab- 
lished truths.” That is nice and flat, but unfortunately for 
our peace of mind, it is not the least bit accurate. 

At the time of Queen Victoria’s golden jubilee, a certain 
professor of the Medical Faculty of Montpellier University, 
named Louis Vialleton, was acquiring fame as an anatomist. 
He had written learned volumes of research and formal 
treatises on the subject which were very well received by the 
scientific fraternity. In 1911 appeared his classical work 
on the “Elements of the Morphology of Vertebrates,” by 
which his position as a scientist of the first rank was de- 
finitely established. His views, at that date, on the question 
with which we are now dealing, appear very plainly in the 
preface to the book: “From the first chapter to the last, the 
theory of evolution has everywhere been my trusty guide, 
the only guide capable of explaining the facts.”’! 

Last year, 1924, M. Vialleton published in Paris another 

1“ Eléments de Morphologie des Vertébrés,” p. viii. 
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big octavo volume of 708 pages, with 270 figures and dia- 
grams in the text, but this time the theory of evolution is no 
longer his trusty guide. At the end of his argument he says: 


If it is shown, as we have striven to show, that evolu- 
tion has never been realized in the way postulated by the 
theory; that the embryological, anatomical and system- 
atic proofs invoked in its favour do not possess the value 
which has been attributed to them; that they are based 
on confused ways of thinking, all derived in a greater 
or less degree from the anthropomorphic idea of the 
gradual ascent of living things; that the assumed trans- 
formations are absolutely impossible under the condi- 
tions, and with the definiteness claimed for them; then 
indeed must we admit that we know nothing about the 
origin of life nor about the origin of living things. .. . 
Science has not yet in its possession the key to the enig- 
mas of the universe, whatever Haeckel may have thought. 
And that is one good reason why, instead of letting our- 
selves be carried away by the general infatuation with its 
twin, poor props of gross anthropomorphism and inade- 
quate knowledge, we must rather devote our energies 
resolutely to ever closer and more careful observation.”’! 


Mr. McCabe, in the article quoted above, says that “the 
books and pamphlets against Evolution (to which he has 
been referring) are written by politicians, clergymen, or 
journalists; that is to say, by men who have no authority 
whatever on the matter.” Now Vialleton is not a politician 
like Bryan, nor a clergyman like Dr. O’Toole, nor a journa- 
list like Mr. McCabe. He is justa scientist pure and simple, 
and a very great one at that, so he fulfils all the conditions 
laid down by Mr. McCabe himself, for people who are to 
speak with authority and not like the scribes who write for 
R.P.A. Annuals. He was once as hot an evolutionist as any 
of these scribes, though for better reasons, and now after ten 
years further patient, continuous research he has reached 
the sad conclusion that the theory in its classical mechanistic 
form is only a biological will-o’-the-wisp. 

M. Vialleton’s arguments are too strictly scientific and 
technical for reproduction in these pages but it may be use- 
ful all the same to call attention to a few of the many points 
he makes. 


1“ Morphologie générale: Membres et Ceintures des Vertébrés tétrapodes : 
Critique morphologique du Transformisme."’ Paris, 1924, p. 697. 
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Nearly all the popular books about evolution lay great 
stress on what is called the “Recapitulation Theory.”’ 
Haeckel said, in his pontifical way, that it was the funda- 
mental law of biology, and pious, evolutionary professors are 
still to be found in the Universities, who teach it without 
a blush. According to this theory, the human embryo goes 
through a series of changes that are the same, at different 
stages as the fixed forms of the lower animals when they 
are full-grown. In other words the history of a child in its 
mother’s womb is an epitome of all animal history. The 
small manuals of evolution nearly always contain plates 
(after the masterpieces of Haeckel) to illustrate this won- 
derful fact. Thus Mr. Dennis Hird’s “Easy Outline of 
Evolution”’ (p. 42) has a fine picture showing a hog, a calf, 
a rabbit and a man, at various stages of development. One 
could hardly tell the difference between them, were it not 
that the pig’s embryonic tail shows an inclination to curl from 
the very start. The well-known “Outline of Science,” 
edited by Professor J. A. Thomson, tells the same story in 
a form suitable for the instruction of babes and sucklings. 
On the sides of the neck of the human embryo there are four 


pairs of depressions. “‘There is no doubt as to their sig- 
nificance,”” says the “Outline of Science.” “They corres- 
pond to the gill-slits of fishes and tadpoles . . . recalling, 


even in man, an aquatic ancestry of many millions of years 
ago.’ So Anaximander of Miletus was a shrewd fellow, when 
he surmised in the middle of the sixth century B.C. that we 
all originally “drew from out the boundless deep.” M. Vial- 
leton’s considered verdict on the matter, after scores of 
closely-reasoned pages is that it is a purely gratuitous hypo- 
thesis and “absolument insoutenable.” Before him, the dis- 
tinguished evolutionist, Kellogg, said that it was ‘“‘chiefly con- 
spicuous as a skeleton on which to hang innumerable ex- 
ceptions.”* Yet young people are told by a respectable 
professor in “The Outline of Science,” that “there is no 
doubt” about it, and that (God help us!) is what we mean 
by education. 

After his murderous attack on the recapitulation theory, 
Vialleton proceeds to make havoc among the genealogical 
trees which sprout so abundantly in the evolution books. 


* “ The Outline of Science: A Plain Story simply told,” p. 116. 
* “Darwinism To-day" (1907), p. 18. 
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He wields a sharp and heavy axe, as may be seen by his 
ironic commentary on that piéce de résistance of evolutionary 
propaganda, the pedigree of the horse. The modern horse 
has only one toe, but we are told that his ancestors had as 
many as three or four. Now three or four toes rubbing on 
the ground cause three or four times as much friction as one 
toe; consequently, if these beasts were ever to become fleet 
of foot, it behoved them to get rid of as many as possible of 
these pedal brakes. They did so, and it is to this beneficent 
working of evolutionary law that we owe events of such 
national importance as Ascot and the Derby. All right, 
says M. Vialleton, but now let us see exactly what happened 
in the process. 

When the four-toed foot of an eocene Perissodactyl 
became transformed into the one-toed foot of the horse 
not only did the lateral toes cease to touch the ground, 
but the middle one, with its metapodial, became, at the 
same time, thicker and longer. The last joint turned into 
a hoof, which though formed of only a single toe covers 
as much surface as all the toes of the horse’s ancestors, 
put together. Simultaneously the basipod became raised 
well above its former level and in correlation with this 
elevation, the two first segments of the member must 
have contracted in order to fit in with the new shape 
which resulted from the lengthening of the foot. . . . 


The great anatomist’s conclusion is just a shrug of the shoul- 
ders: “All these concordant phenomena could hardly have 
come about in an animal formed by use and activity alone.” 
Nothing in the picture-gallery of evolution is sacred to this 
terrible Philistine. The famous fossil, Archaeopteryx, as 
sketched for the world’s improvement by a German pro- 
fessor, the Proavis which we contemplate with astonishment 
in the manuals, and that “old master” which represents a 
dinosaur resting against a tree, are all condemned as fakes, 
on the ground of impossible anatomy. The dinosaur, for in- 
stance, could not possibly have hoisted himself into such a 
position without breaking his back. These are only a few 
of the very many cases which Vialleton discusses in long 
technical arguments. We have not space to give more than 
the bare conclusion of his section on man’s body. “Manisa 
very independent and special type, belonging, by his or- 
ganization to the mammalian class. He is neither an order 
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nor a family because, though certain of his anatomical 
characteristics might allow of his being classed as an order, 
others, such as his cerebral development and psychic pecu- 
liarities mark him off so definitely from the rest of the mam- 
malia, that to classify him according to the rules which apply 
to them, is to be guilty of stupid pedantry.” (p. 645.) He 
is, in a word, unique. 

Mr. Chesterton dots the #’s and crosses the ?’s of this pro- 
position in “The Everlasting Man.”* His instrument is not 
the scalpel which Vialleton wields with mastery, but an in- 
spired gift for seeing things as they are. Mr. McCabe's 
beloved “University professors and heads of important mu- 
seums,”’ tell us how the cave-man laid about him with his 
club, and what a beast he was at home, though they have no 
evidence at all for these charges. On the other hand there 
is plenty of evidence that the cave-man was a capital artist 
and the lessons of his pictures, says Mr. Chesterton, “is the 
simple truth that man does differ from the brutes in kind 
and not in degree; and the proof of it is here; that it sounds © 
like a truism to say that the most primitive man drew a 
picture of a monkey, and that it sounds like a joke to say 
that the most intelligent monkey drew a picture of a man. 
Something of division and disproportion has appeared; and 
it is unique. Art is the signature of man.” (p. 32.) That 
is one point among a hundred which Chesterton throws into 
relief in these brilliant, scintillating pages on “ The Creature 
called Man."’ Evolutionists, he contends, are up against 
this extraordinary fact of the sudden appearance of art, in 
their endeavours to bridge the chasm between apes and men. 


1 Before the war an eminent English authority made some remarks 
about evolutionary assumptions, which closely resemble those of M. Vialleton: 
“Apart from experimental investigation, the results of comparative anatomy, 
even if they are amplified by those of comparative embryology, and even if 
they include fossil as well as living organisms, do no more than suggest the 
occurrence of an evolutionary process. It isin vain that we attempt a demonstra- 
tion of transmutation of forms of life by showing that a similarity of structure 
is to be observed in all animals belonging to the same group. We may show 
successfully that the skeleton of the limbs and limb-girdles of vertebrate ani- 
mals is anatomically the same series of parts, whether it be the arms and legs 
of man, or the wings and legs of birds, or the pectoral and pelvic fins of fishes ; 
such homologies as these were indeed suggested by the medieval comparative 
anatomists apart altogether from any notions as to an evolutionary process. . . . 
All this might just as easily be explained by assuming a process of special 
creation. . . . However much the language of evolution may force itself on 
biology, it does no more than symbolize the results of anatomy and embryology, 
and provide a convenient framework on which these may be arranged.” “ The 
Philosophy of Biology,” by James Johnstone, D.Sc. Cambridge University 
Press, 1914, pp. 245—246. 

2 London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1925. Price 12s. 6d. net. 
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It is useless to begin by saying that everything was 
slow and smooth and a mere matter of development and 
degree. For in a plain matter like the pictures there is, 
in fact, not a trace of any such development or degree. 
Monkeys did not begin pictures and men finish them; 
Pithecanthropus did not draw a reindeer badly and Homo 
Sapiens draw it well. . . . All we can say of this no- 
tion of reproducing things in shadow or representative 
shape is that it exists nowhere in nature except in man; 
and that we cannot even talk about it without treating 
man as separate from nature. (p. 33.) 

A sympathetic reviewer in the Zimes Literary Supplement 
(October 15th, 1925) said that this reasoning of Mr. Ches- 
terton was useful as stressing the wonder of evolution, but 
that it was no argument against the fact of evolution. What 
on earth such a statement means, only the writer of it knows. 
When we talk about a thing evolving, we certainly imply that 
it comes out of something else and that its connections with 
that something else can be traced. If man has evolved 
from lower forms then it ought to be possible to show some 
affinities between such a characteristic part of him as the 
artistic faculty, and the mental endowments of these lower 
forms. That this is not possible, is with all respect to the 
reviewer, a very good argument against the fact of evolu- 
tion. As is well-known, the co-originator of the theory of 
natural selection, Alfred Russell Wallace, held that there 
were “three stages in the development of the organic world 
when some new cause or power must necessarily have come 
into action.” The third of these stages was when man en- 
tered into possession of his higher faculties and more par- 
ticularly of his creative and appreciative powers as an artist. 
These powers were a constant worry to people like Huxley. 
They had apparently no survival value and yet there they 
were as plain as plain could be. The main point of Mr. 
Chesterton’s argument is not, then, so very new. His great 
merit consists rather in having shown what a splendid point 
it is. 

In his chapter on “Professors and Prehistoric Men” he 
makes hay with such high and mighty theorists as Osborn 
and Elliott Smith. 


While most science moves in a sort of curve, being 
1“ Darwinism,” London, 1889, p. 474. 
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constantly corrected by new evidence, this science (of 
primitive man) flies off into space in a straight line un- 
corrected by anything. But the habit of forming con- 
clusions, as they can really be formed in more fruitful 
fields, is so fixed in the scientificmind that . . . it talks 
about the idea suggested by one scrap of bone as if it 
were something like the aeroplane which is constructed 
at last out of whole scrap-heaps of scraps of metal. The 
trouble with the professor of the prehistoric is that he 
cannot scrap his scrap. The marvellous and triumphant 
aeroplane is made out of a hundred mistakes. The stu- 
dent of origins can only make one mistake and stick 
to it. . . . Sometimes the professor with his bone be- 
comes almost as dangerous as a dog with his bone. And 
the dog at least does not deducea theory from it, proving 
that mankind is going to the dogs—or that it came from 
them. For instance, I have pointed out the difficulty of 
keeping a monkey and watching it evolve into a man. 
Experimental evidence of such an evolution being im- 
possible, the professor is not content to say (as most of us 
would be ready to say) that such an evolution is likely 
enough any how. . . . He found in Java a part of a 
skull, seeming by its contour to be smaller than the hu- 
man. Somewhere near it he found an upright thigh- 
bone and in the same scattered fashion some teeth that 
were not human. If they all form part of one creature, 
which is doubtful, our conception of the creature would 
be almost equally doubtful. But the effect on popular 
science was to produce a complete and even complex 
figure, finished down to the last detail of hair and habits. 

He was given a name as if he were an ordinary historical 
character. People talked of Pithecanthropus as of Pitt 
or Fox or Napoleon. Popular histories published por- 

traits of him like the portraits of Charles the First and 

George the Fourth. A detailed drawing was reproduced, 

carefully shaded, to show that the very hairs of his head 

were all numbered. No uninformed person looking at 

its carefully lined face and wistful eyes would imagine 

for a moment that this was the portrait of a thigh-bone. 


(pp. 40—41.) 


For this long quotation an apology seems in place and it 
is this: ‘The Everlasting Man” is so good that the tempta- 
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tion to go on quoting from it indefinitely is almost irresis- 
tible. Not nearly so lively, but still very shrewd and valu- 
able is the criticism embodied in a course of lectures, entitled 
“The Dogma of Evolution,” which Professor Louis Tren- 
chard More, of the University of Cincinnati, delivered at 
Princeton in January, 1925. 


The more one studies paleontology [he writes] the 
more certain one becomes that evolution is based on faith 
alone. . . . The changes that are noted, as time pro- 
gresses, show no orderly and no consecutive evolutionary 
chain, and, above all, they give us no clue whatever as to 
the cause of variations. Evolutionists would have us be- 
lieve that they have photographed the succession of fauna 
and flora and have arranged them in a vast moving pic- 
ture film. A few pictures, mostly vague, defaced and 
tattered, occasionally attract our attention. Between 
these memorials of the past are enormous lengths of films 
containing no pictures at all. And we cannot tell whether 
these parts are blanks or whether the impression has 
faded from sight. Is the Scenario a continuous chang- 
ing show or is it a succession of static events? The evi- 
dence from paleontology is for discontinuity; only by 
faith and imagination is there continuity of variation. 


Professor More is no mere talkative “ paper philosopher” 
but a man with a long and very severe training as a labora- 
tory experimenter. The weighing of scientific evidence has 
been his sole daily business for years and it is all that he cares 
about. There is no taint of fundamentalism in his genial, 
objective pages where the pros and cons are marshalled so 
lucidly. He harps most of all on the evidence or lack of 
evidence from the rocks, as the protagonists of evolution are 
so fond of flourishing fossils in the faces of the unregenerate. 


There is probably nothing more fascinating and more 
stimulating to the person of a contemplative mind than 
to view in a great museum the collections of past life re- 
covered from the buried rocks and soils of the earth. In 
these show-cases there are the fossil shells and plants 
of the most primitive eras; in others there are strange 
and grotesque monsters reconstructed in plaster from a 
few insignificant bones, or the most improbable plants, 


1“ The Dogma of Evolution,” pp. 160—161. 
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built up from a fallen leaf or a petrified splinter. . . . 
At first sight we are impressed by the great quantities of 
relics which have been retrieved from the desolation of 
the past . . . until with a shock we begin to speculate 
on the inconceivable number of plant and animal forms 
which have come and gone. The earth comprises some 
200,000,000 square miles of surface and there is 
scarcely a portion of it which does not teem with life. 
And this population has lived and died and been re- 
placed endless times. . . . Of all this multitude of once 
living things, only a minute portion which possessed cal- 
careous bones or shells or chanced to have its softer parts 
petrified, coudd have left any trace behind it; and only 
a minute portion of these can ever be accessible to dis- 
covery. Then we begin to realize that the display cases 
before us contain all the organic beings which have been 
preserved from those which peopled a continent during 
millions of years. This bone is the sole relic of many 
genera of animals; and this handful of shells is the re- 
covered remnant of the countless life of the sea. (pp. 
14—15.) 

No wonder that Dr. More should speak a few pages later 
about “the totally inadequate foundation which palzon- 
tology offers for a scientific theory of evolution.” (p. 19.) 

The champions of the theory are for ever warning us that 
we must not confuse the fact of evolution, which, they say, 
is beyond question, with the various explanatory systems that 
pretend to show how evolution works. Professor Henry Os- 
born, the famous Curator of the American Museum of Na- 
tural] History, is eloquent on the point. “The causes of the 
evolution of life,”’ he writes, “are as mysterious as the /aw 
of evolution is certain. . . . In this open court of conjec- 
ture, of hypothesis, of more or less heated controversy, the 
great names of Lamarck, of Darwin, of Weissmann figure 
prominently as leaders of different schools of opinion; 
while there are others like myself, who for various reasons 
belong to no school, and are as agnostic about Lamarckism 
as they are about Darwinism.” Huxley remarked a long 
time ago that scientists had learned “to trust in justification, 
not by faith but by verification.” He was wrong apparently. 
The good evolutionists of to-day seem to live by faith. Os- 
1 “The Origin and Evolution of Life,” p. ix. 
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born does, and that too as we have seen, is the attitude of 
Bateson, Scott and other leading authorities, though it may 
be questioned whether it is a completely logical attitude. 
The process of evolution is not like the progress of a steam- 
engine which we can watch with our eyes and know to be a 
fact without in the least knowing how it comes about. Let 
us for a moment imagine ourselves back in the years before 
Watt began to ponder over his kettle. If wise men had 
assured us then that there existed or was going to exist a won- 
derful machine that would pull us here and there and every- 
where without the aid of a horse, we might have been par- 
doned for asking them to explain a little how the thing was 
going to be done. If they answered that that was a much 
controverted point and that the best authorities confessed 
to not having the slightest idea about it, might we not reason- 
ably have said, “a fig for your wonderful machine?” Or 
again suppose that Mr. Brown, a well-known figure in Gol- 
ders Green, is seen by several upright witnesses in Blooms- 
bury. It is quite easy in these circumstances, to make an act 
of faith in the progress of Brown to Bloomsbury though we 
may be quite ignorant whether he went in a cab or a taxi or 
a train or on foot. But if Brown's presence in Bloomsbury 
is only a vague rumour, if nobody can swear to having seen 
him go there, but only to having seen a man somewhat 
reminiscent of Brown in that part of London, and if, more- 
over, all the cabs, taxis, trains, aeroplanes and Brown’s own 
legs are known to have been on strike at the time of the al- 
leged progress, then indeed must our act of faith be of the 
heroic order. 

It is strangely easy to be seduced by the charlatanism of 
mere words. Evolution, after all, is only a grand name for 
some kind of change or process which nobody has ever ob- 
served. Yet in the books it goes thundering along like a 
Scotch Express, bearing us all to the Millennium. What we 
really do know about this world we live in, is that a lot of 
things resemble one another more or less. There are men 
and there are monkeys, and the monkeys in some respects 
are like the men. But that is not evolution. Evolution is a 
monkey-cum-man business, the actual process of monkey 
turning into man. No one has ever seen anything like that 
going on and though the wise men tell us in their paternal 
way that it certainly did go on once, millions of years ago, 
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they are evasive when asked 4ow it went on. There is your 
engine, they seem to say, though you cannot see it, and if you 
want to know how it works we beg to inform you that such 
curiosity is, at present, premature. Dr. More is justified 
then in asking with reference to Bateson’s Toronto Address: 
“Is it astonishing that a revolt occurs when the prop [the 
theory of natural selection] to our faith, is thus knocked out? 
It cannot reassure us to have Professor Bateson tell us, at the 
close of his address, to be of good cheer because the mys- 
tery may be solved to-morrow; we cannot forget that after 
sixty years of diligent search to clear up this mystery of the 
origin of species, and of the method of their variations, he 
confesses that not even a beginning has been made. The 
to-morrow of the biologist may be as long as the million 
years or so, necessary for the horse to eliminate his four 
toes.” (p.i29.) 

It is not only eminent scientists, like Vialleton, who are 
in revolt. Philosophers of such competence as Mr. H. W.. 
B. Joseph and Dr. A. E. Taylor have also come forward 
with drastic criticisms. Mr. Joseph devoted the Herbert 
Spencer Lecture at Oxford last year (1924) to an analysis 
of “The Concept of Evolution.” That lecture is ostensibly 
in honour of the famous old English synthetic philosopher 
but, poor man, he would have turned in his grave had he 
known the form which Mr. Joseph’s tribute was going to 
take. He is an anatomist of thought, as Vialleton is of tis- 
sues, and under his merciless knife, the big words of Spen- 
cer himself and of moderns such as Mr. Julian Huxley are 
shown to be, often enough, only “sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.”” If his victims were to retort that Joseph knows 
nothing about biology, he might answer sweetly, yes, but 
they know nothing about logic, and that is the bigger lack 
in men who are anxious to instruct the world. 

Dr. Taylor's criticism is given in the collective work al- 
ready referred to, entitled, ‘ Evolution in the Light of 
Modern Knowledge” (London, 1925. Pp. 429—476). It 
is magnificent and one would love to see it reprinted separ- 
ately, as a pamphlet for universal distribution. Through- 
out he is not thinking so much of evolution in its purely 
biological aspects, as of the wider and more unwarranted 
applications of the principle. There is evolution and evo- 
lution, of atoms and of stars and of morals and of religion 
and of the Canon of the Mass. 
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It is an easy and natural step from the employment of 
the same word in all these contexts to the unconscious as- 
sumption that in all we are speaking of something which 
is identical. We may thus be led, almost before we 
know it, to take it for granted that all these “ evolutions” 
can be alike described by one common “evolution- 
formula,” and even that they all form a series of stages 
in one universal process of evolution. . . . In some re- 
spects the characteristics of development, physical, phy- 
siological, mental, social, present striking formal simi- 
larities. This does not, of itself, give us the right to 
suppose that the processes are simply identical or that 
they could all be equally well described by one and the 
same general formula. It may equally be the case that 
there are many evolutionary processes, each with its own 
appropriate formula, but no single process with a single 
universally applicable formula. There may not be one 
“law of evolution” but a plurality of “laws of evolution” 
exhibiting certain broad analogies. If that should be 
the case, the attempt to make a single formula cover the 
whole field of development would compel us to choose a 
formula so vague that it tells us nothing in particular 
about any process of development, on pain of stat- 
ing what is false the moment we try to give our “law” any 
precision.” (pp. 431—433.) 

Dr. Taylor next proceeds to analyse this philosophical 
concept of evolution, figured for us by the design on the cover 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s volumes “where we see the crys- 
tal at the bottom of the drawing and the butterfly at the 
top.” Evolution necessarily implies two things, a subject 
that evolves and its environment which must be relatively 
stable. Suppress either factor and there can be no evolu- 
tion, the subject and there is nothing to evolve, the environ- 
ment and you are left with mere inexplicable change. 
Philosophy and science alike are built on the assumption 
that when there is change, there is a reason for it, and this 
reason can only be found in something not involved in that 
change. Consequently if there is such a thing as a process 
of change with a definite and discoverable law which em- 
braces the whole of physical reality, the whole of physical 
reality must have a non-physical environment. To talk of 
an “evolution” of all that is, is to talk nonsense, since there 
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can be no environment of “all that is.’ If by the universe 
we mean the totality of everything real there can be no “‘evo- 
lution” of the universe but only “evolutions” of part- 
constituents of it. If we trace evolutions everywhere in 
nature and history, it is because in every case we are dealing 
with some fragment of the real which has an environment 
outside itself and responds to the environment. To trans- 
fer our evolutionary modes of thinking to a whole assumed 
to have no environment is to suppress the condition which 
gives them all their meaning and fruitfulness. This is one 
necessary restriction on the employment of the notion of 
evolution which Dr. Taylor emphasizes with admirable lucid- 
ity. Not less fine is his criticism of the notion as transferred 
so nonchalantly, by many writers, from the biological to 
the psychological and ethical fields but we cannot follow him 
here, as it is high time to sum up and conclude these quota- 
tion-burdened articles. 

In the Babel of Biology which we have been discussing . 
various opposed schools or parties are plainly distinguish- 
able. First there are the out-and-out mechanistic evolu- 
tionists with their disreputable philosophy of monism. This 
party numbers very few accredited scientists among its ad- 
herents, though the rank and file shout so loud that one would 
think it possessed them all. Of their position a distinguished 
professor remarked several years ago: “I should as soon 
go back to the mythology of our Saxon forefathers as to the 
mechanistic physiology.” + Next there is the much more re- 
spectable school, represented by men such as M’Dougall, 
Lloyd Morgan and Thomson who accept evolution, lock, 
stock, and barrel, but attribute, “the whole sweep of evo- 
lutionary advance to Spiritual Agency.”"* According to this 
school, man, body and soul, has been evolved from lower 
organisms but they give no scientific proofs for their belief, 
and their analogical reasonings, which in the nature of the 
case are merely suggestive, have been shown by Dr. Taylor, 
Mr. Joseph and others to be at war with the first principles of 
sound philosophy. Thirdly there are the out-and-out anti- 
evolutionists who are opposed to the theory in every shape 
and form. This party includes besides the Fundamenta- 
lists a large body of Catholic writers, who though aware that 


1 J. S. Haldane: “* Mechanism, Life and Personality” (1913). 
2 Lloyd Morgan in “ Evolution in the Light of Modern Knowledge,” p. 162. 
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evolution soberly interpreted is not contrary to the Faith, 
seem afraid, nevertheless, that the mildest of admissions may 
be the thin end of some dangerous monistic wedge. Fourthly, 
there is a Catholic group at the opposite pole to that just 
mentioned, whose anxiety seems to be that their co-religion- 
ists do not admit half as much as they ought. Dr. de Dor- 
lodot is of this opinion and so apparently is the well-known 
Jesuit, Pére Teilhard de Chardin, Professor of Geology at 
the Catholic Institute, Paris. ‘Taken in a wide sense,” he 
says, “as it ought to be, Transformism is no longer an hypo- 
thesis. It has become a form of thought, apart from which 
no scientific explanation is possible. . . . In face of Trans- 
formism, as we have defined it, an expectant or agnostic 
attitude is not permissible.”1 Exactly a year earlier and 
in the same Catholic, scientific periodical, the Professor of 
Zoology at the University of Nancy, wrote: “To-day, I can 
say with the fullest certainty that the question is decided. 
Transformism is almost universally adopted, by biologists 
as well as by philosophers, and has taken its place for good 
among the great ideas of mankind. Since the publication 
of Darwin's book, sixty years ago, each day, one might assert, 
has brought to light a new fact in accordance with the theory 
of evolution and inexplicable on the suppositions of fixism. 
The number of proofs drawn from paleontology, compara- 
tive anatomy, embryology, geographical distribution of liv- 
ing beings and experimental research, is so great, that it 
seems to me impossible not to be an evolutionist at the pre- 
sent day.”” With this quotation, our wheel has come full 
circle and the Babel of Biology seems complete. The Catho- 
lic lion professes himself willing to lie down with the R.P.A. 
lambs, provided of course that they do mof¢ carry their 
monistic tails behind them. 

Fortunately, however, there is a fifth and final school of 
sober, quiet men who are content to believe only what they 
can fairly prove and are in no wild hurry to join up the ob- 
viously broken arcs of the cycle of life into a hypothetical 
“perfect round.” Some of them, such as Dr. O'Toole and 
Professor Vialleton seem unwilling to admit evolution, ex- 
cept as a theory, in the strictly scientific sense of that much- 
abused word. Others, like Father Wasmann, go further and 
are convinced, through their own researches, that in certain 


1“ Revue des Questions Scientifiques,” January 20, 1925, p. 62. 
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species, e.g., the ants and inquilines, evolution has occurred 
and is still going on. The numerous quotations in these 
articles, are given with the set purpose of showing that in 
spite of confident assertions from the Left, there is, really, 
no unity of opinion on evolution. It may be true, as M. 
Cuénot, the Nancy Professor, says, that “transformism is 
almost universally adopted,” but that does not prove it to 
be a fact any more than the universal adoption of Ptolemy's 
astronomy proved that the sun went round the earth. Evo- 
lution may explain many things beautifully; so did the epi- 
cycles and they were all wrong. Taking everything into 
account a sensible man will find his best philosophy in the 
wise words on transformism which we have already quoted 
from Dr. James Johnstone, a recognized authority in this 
country: “It does no more than symbolize the results of 
anatomy and embryology and provide a convenient frame- 
work on which these may be arranged.” In other words it is 
a splendid working hypothesis and as for the extremists who 
assert or deny its objective validity too brusquely, we Mer- 
cutios can only say for the present, “A plague o’ both your 
houses.” 

JAMES BRODRICK. 











CHRISTMASTIDE IN SOUTHERN 
CITIES 


T has twice been my fortune—though at a long interval 
[-« spend my Christmas upon Spanish soil; for I may 

not say in Spain itself. On each occasion the scene was 
an island-appanage belonging to a different group—a des- 
cription which in itself goes far to locate the two. And the 
cities concerned were nearly identical in name—a name 
which itself implies a climate. To write no more in riddle, 
the one was Palma, and the other, Zas Palmas. The last is 
of course remoter in place, as it happens also to be in the 
date of my experience: a sub-tropical city, with a certain 
Moorish cast of feature, and yet strongly reminiscent of 
European antiquity—the relative antiquity, that is, of the 
Spanish Renaissance. This period it declares in certain of 
its buildings, and notably in the Cathedral which formed a 
setting for the midnight Celebration. 

Arrived but twenty-four hours earlier from Northern in- 
-clemencies, it was strange with a welcome strangeness to 
find oneself driving under the stars of a genial night— 
pleasanter in truth than the midday blaze—to this winter 
festival ;—conscious first of the ramshackle habitations of 
the populous Port, and presently of exotic growths tumbling 
luxuriantly from the terraces of a residential quarter, till 
one reached at length the lighted and palm-planted centre 
of the city itself. The Cathedral, spacious and handsome, 
slenderly columned within in a semi-Gothic style, is already 
well-peopled on one’s arrival, and the Office, endlessly elab- 
orated with music, well advanced on its way. A singular 
congregation, one thinks, of which the female portion, coiffed 
with the white kerchief of Grand Canary, at first sight seems 
to form a great community of nuns. For the most part they 
sit patiently, and as best they may, on the stone flooring about 
the central space, which flanks the processional path between 
the eastern chancel and the Canons’ Choir at the west, whose 
entrances are beset by a crowd of curious youths. This dis- 
sociation of the Coro and the chancel, characteristic of Spain, 
causes corresponding interruptions or prolongations in the 
function, but lends itself on the other hand to various stately 
progresses betwixt the two ends of the church, with a dis- 
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play of trailing robes of ceremony which are also of tradi- 
tional usage. The ceremony in fact isa striking one through- 
out, with the Bishop officiating, and the High-altar gleaming 
with the rich silver furniture which at ordinary times is 
guarded in the treasury. But the music of the Mass, at 
length succeeding the Office, is light and florid to a degree. 
It was afterwards explained to be conceived in a pastoral 
vein—a lame apology enough, since it had naught of pas- 
toral simplicity! It hardly needs saying that the English 
excursionists who temporarily crowd the seasonal hotels at- 
tended the Cathedral in numbers; but even for the Spaniard 
the function seemed to be a good deal in the nature of a 
spectacle. But the Spaniard loves spectacle, and has the 
art of it after his manner—as will appear, for this is by way 
of introduction. 

Let the scene be shifted, then, by many sea-leagues nearer 
home to the Balearic Isles,—to the Capital of a territory 
much earlier colonized from the mainland, of higher in- 
terest in many aspects, and where the season, if failing some- 
what as summer, is at least indulgent as winter. The night 
of Christmas-eve is in truth mild and damp, as one joins the 
throng which, long before midnight, seems drifting from all 
parts to the Cathedral Church. An astounding pile is this 
medizval fabric, reared upon the city’s seaward rampart. 
You sense its hugeness as you approach; but not until you 
enter—nor fully then—do you grasp it; a vast and shadowy 
) vessel,—so vast that the striding and climbing columns seem 
| to belong to some avenue of the open, some gigantic Forum 
in which the assembled thousands look dwarfed and insig- 
nificant. Imagine, for extent, Westminster Cathedral, for 
elevation, that of Amiens, and for ceremonial something 
more sumptuous than that of any ordinary church of its rank, 
including features quite peculiar, I imagine, to itself. Add 
the unexpectedness of it all in this small island of the Medi- 
terranean, and some general impression of the whole will 
be gained. Nevertheless, the function was marred to some 
| extent by circumstances presently to be mentioned. Other- 
wise than at Las Palmas, here the clergy were confined to the 
structural Choir, for the ritual arrangements of Spanish 
tradition were, unfortunately, wholly abolished but a decade 
or two since, leaving a bare, dismantled nave so immense 
that no likely assemblage, one would say, could ever fill 
it. The Choir was consequently entirely re-ordered, utiliz- 
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ing in part the ancient fittings, but for the rest equipped with 
an erratic taste for which the best that may be said is that it 
has a certain exotic effectiveness of its own. 

The setting, therefore, is of a strangely composite kind, 
yet worth more fully noting: a modern High-altar, brought 
well forward and neighboured by four great standard lights, 
with a singular electrolier of many screened lamps above it, 
contrived at the same time so as to bear a rood and form a 
baldachino; splendid old stalls beyond, with their occupants, 
surmounted by rich tribunes, draped to-night with ancient 
tapestries; the walls of the farther Choir gleaming with em- 
bellishments ancient and modern—and here is the main 
choral body; beyond again, and high above the Choir-level, 
the Eastern Chapel of the Blessed Trinity, twinkling with the 
lamps and tapers set beneath and beside the central image 
of Our Lady. On each side of the Choir-entrance stand 
(more Hispanico) the stone pulpits of the Epistler and Gos- 
peller respectively—the latter a superb and spacious struc- 
ture of the earliest Renaissance. The dusky aisles and 
chapels of the nave behind have their riches too, of which one 
can but note, overhead, the ancient and magnificent frontage 
of the great organ, entirely gilt. It is balanced in the aisle 
opposite by the traceried nichework of the medizval reredos 
—thus unpardonably dispossessed, and serving but as a 
meaningless adornment. 

The preliminary Office is sung with every solemnity, partly 
in concert from the tribunes, and with interludes and elabora- 
tions hard to follow. But the organist meanwhile indulges 
in the most startling gymnastics—skilful, it may be, but ir- 
ritating in their extravagance and distracting in their noisi- 
ness. So, for a long space, things proceed, amid an audience 
whose fringe is plainly drawn by mixed motives. The 
women generally are becomingly veiled with the black man- 
tilla, and again the touring Briton is present in some force. 
An hour or two has passed, but before the Mass there is yet 
an interlude. A boy, clad in rose-coloured silk and carrying 
a white wand, appears with two acolytes, and is conducted to 
the greater pulpit. There for a considerable time, and with 
competence and courage, he declaims musically what one 
afterwards learns is the Sibylline prophecy of the Messiah’s 
coming ;—a picturesque and novel episode. At length the 
Mass begins, with a stream of clergy and attendants moving 
about the Altar. Even so, the function was shorn of its full 
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impressiveness by the absence, through indisposition, of the 
Bishop, whose ancient prerogative it is to be supported on 
such occasions by twelve personal priestly attendants. Up 
till then the lighting of the Choir had been subdued and 
restful; now, suddenly, there sprang to coloured life not only 
the great Corona, even to the bosses of its chains, but two or 
three blazing electric devices at the far end of the Choir. 
“Just Piccadilly Circus!” declared afterwards a non-Catho- 
lic fellow-traveller; adding that he did not like to say so 
until I had expressed my feelings—so much does it seem 
to be taken for granted by those outside that bad taste and 
flamboyance are the natural accompaniments of Catholic 
worship! Certain it is that noise and glitter appeal to the 
Peninsular temperament; but do we never, elsewhere, give 
a handle to the enemy? Are we always observant of 
dignity and restraint in our ritual and devotional acces- 
sories? These qualities were, however, displayed here, when 
the Epistle and Gospel were presently sung, with great am- 
plitude of processional escort, from the twin pulpits—a most 
impressive rite. When the Mass was ended, and sensation 
spent, the Office quietly resumed, and the crowd dissolving 
slowly, Holy Communion was given in a choir chapel to a 
number of the faithful. . . . Without, in the streets and 
squares—Palma is a considerable city—the secular celebra- 
tion was carried on far into the small hours. 

Festival indeed was the order of the day—or night—dur- 
ing the whole season. Just one week earlier, the white Mass 
of the Expectation had been sung, although lacking a popu- 
lar attendance, with a ceremonial only less imposing, an 
organ display only less exuberant, than that of Christmas 
itself. The New Year brought its fitting functions—com- 
memorative also of the Majorcan “Conquista’’—when the 
civil and ecclesiastical representatives together perambu- 
lated the Cathedral aisles to the chant of the Ze Deum, ac- 
companied by no fewer than seven cross-bearers. The 
Epiphany closed the tale, and took especially the form of a 
children’s festival. The shop windows for weeks had been 
gay with toys, and with figures belonging to the Christmas 
Drama; and were now besieged by family parties. But at 
dusk the Three Kings in person came riding in state, with a 
long following and a real military escort, through the City, 
pausing ever and anon to distribute gifts to the childish 
population. Who shall say that religion, publicly acknow- 
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ledged and expressed, does not enrich and enliven, especi- 
ally perhaps for the multitude, the annual round of days, 
even in their outward aspect? Rule out religion, and you 
rule out also a whole realm of recreative art and interest, 
and one which has its root in fundamentals. 


Another and yet more recent Christmas was spent by the 
Mediterranean; but this time on a coast more generally 
familiar. Yet not in any hackneyed haunt, for the city-scene 
was Genoa—whose waters had but lately borne the pageant 
of the Eucharistic Congress. No Southern shore could have 
been wooed by more flattering airs than was the Ligurian 
littoral during the few days around Christmas, though fol- 
lowed by sudden change;—they were as our chosen days 
of May, while a full-orbed moon silvered the sea during the 
whole of the coastwise journey thither. The ancient Cathe- 
dral of San Lorenzo was naturally sought out for the mid- 
night function. This, however, offered no such special fea- 
tures as signalized the Spanish festivals; and once more, 
sede vacante, the ceremonial was curtailed. Indeed the most 
impressive portion in its way was, in notable contrast with 
the other cases, the choral Office preceding the Mass: the 
strong, sweet, simple psalmody, chiming rhythmically 
through the duskened church, calm as the measured pulsing 
of the waters without—what time the high moon travelled 
slowly athwart the clear windows of the lofty Lantern over- 
head. And throughout the service there reigned a grate- 
ful gloom—serving only to enhance the importance of the 
six immensely tall altar-candles and the flaming torches 
borne in at the Elevation; while it revealed the alternated 
marbles of the main walling and its arcades, and allowed 
glimpses of precious works of art in aisle and chapel. On 
this occasion Holy Communion was given only to those minis- 
tering within the Choir. The large congregation was fairly 
attentive, but in a Southern throng small incidents that would 
not happen at home were scarcely to be wondered at. Thus, 
at one point a toy balloon was observed to be slowly ascend- 
ing from its midst, to lose itself in the cavernous shadows of 
the vault—followed in its flight by the dismal wail of a 
child! 

The dispersing people found shop and market open and 
active, but one noted that the little Christmas figures were 
wanting, which seemed the more surprising in that the “Pre- 
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sepe”’ is native to Italy, and more elaborated here than else- 
where—commonly including a whole panorama of scenery, 
together with a whole population of gift-bearing peasantry, 
often extremely quaint to see. On part of days following 
there was a somewhat severe cessation of toil, while youth 
made both day and night hideous with the noise of tin trum- 
pets and india-rubber horrors; so much so that one was 
forced to ask oneself how a supposedly musical people could 
possibly abide, still more produce, so discordant a din. Jus- 
tice must allow that English children singing carols in the 
streets—not always, no doubt, in the purest of voices or with 
the purest of motives,—are far more in the true spirit and 
tradition of Christmastide. 

I would close, however, with a compensating memory from 
the homeward journey-—namely at Avignon, where, as is 
general I think through Southern France, the créche seems 
to be kept up till Candlemas. Here, after the Sunday Mass 
in the venerable Cathedral of N.D. des Doms, choristers and © 
seminarists, gathering before the crib, sang in fine choral 
concert a charming carol from a “ Pastorale,” in which 
modern French wording was happily blent with ancient 
melody. And I can bear witness that the singing of old- 
time carols and their airs is popular in other regions of the 
South at this season, and apparently more or less localized 
in its sources. 

W. RANDOLPH. 
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went round. “Evercome across X?”’ “Rather.” “Well, 

one wouldn’t say a word against him, of course, but 
he’s so fearfully bucked about his religion!’’ This grievance 
against religion as a reality, and apologetics “in action,” is 
a sign and a signpost pointing the way to Catholics in every 
walk of life. The need of the day is for more “ practising 
Catholics,” meaning not those who at stated times and per- 
functorily warm chilly fingers at a banked-up fire, but those 
whose religion, central-heated, diffuses its warmth through- 
out their premises for the good of all with whom they come 
in contact. Most of all is this desirable in Catholic writers, 
for if in their religion they have the sense of a great posses- 
sion—are possessed of it and by it—so surely will readers 
come to share it. Nor does it matter whether they are deal- 
ing with history, biography, adventure, fact or fiction; nor 
is there any call on them to be “out and out” apologists, 
ringing the changes on a moral or religious theme or writing 
novels “with a purpose.’ Each one still can be an apostle, 
extending his influence as he multiplies his sales, while the 
Catholic “best seller’ —a being even more desirable than 
easy to conceive—would be in the way of moving mountains. 
Father Benson’s novels have blazed a trail. So too the ex- 
cursions into fiction, as into almost every other literary form, 
which stand to the credit of that “par nobile’’ Belloc and 
Chesterton. In narrower fields it seems almost invidious 
to single out Father Knox who, “omnia audax” has shown 
that he “can sing both high and low,” or Mrs. Ward and 
Maurice Baring just because their works diffuse this same 
rarefied and subtle essence. May success attend all who can 
captivate with syren’s song, or can run up and down the 
scales with every trick of troubadour or jongleur, for once 
they are “‘inly lit,”’ no literary form canavail to shackle them. 
Their inner purpose will devise its own escapades; inevit- 
ably, virtue will go forth from them; though they may prove 


O F a splendid senior officer during the war this story 


1“ Jock, Jack and the Corporal,” “Mr. Francis Newnes,” and “ Albert 
Alfred, P.C.” By C. C. Martindale. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
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apostles only in parenthesis and bracket, veiled hint and 
half-line, and their Catholicity only find flower “in a lonely 
word” or distil itself quintessentially into a full stop! 
These remarks will seem less impertinent if they serve 
to excuse the professed apologist for feeling, Aimsel/, some- 
what impatient of devious ways. For he is possessed of a 
great need—straitened till it be accomplished—has much to 
say, to many tantalizingly just out of reach, and his business 
must languish until he has charmed them into his circle by 
weaving a magic spell. Aware of these multitudes in the 
outer courts, of the ninety-nine sheep in the wilderness for 
the one in the fold, of white fields and ungarnered stores, 
and of how much more besides, Father Martindale has 
offered his contribution to popular apologetics in three books 
as interesting in their craftsmanship as in their deliberate 
disregard of any one recognized literary form. They are 
not short stories and profess to be anything but novels, in 
their impatience of elaboration and sheer directness of pur- 
pose. Of these books, “ Jock, Jack and the Corporal,” first 
came out in serial form in “The Universe.” That the author 
offers it as a book of religious instruction, is clear from an 
alphabetical index which begins with ADAM and ends with 
VIATICUM, as we all began, and hope all to end. For “ Fran- 
cis Newnes” and “ Albert Alfred, P.C.”, its successors, Father 
Martindale will himself disarm criticism as best he may. 


You will perhaps say that Mr. Francis Newnes has 
caused me to fall heavily between two stools, and that it 
is neither a proper instruction book, nor, assuredly a 
craftsmanlike story. Well, the two stools were there; 
but, from the start, I decided not even to try to sit on 
either of them. I assumed deliberately a safe and hum- 


ble position on the floor. . . . Hence the story comes 
down, with a thud on to the heavy fields of “in- 
struction”’ at least four times. . . . I know, anyhow, that 


you won’t just condemn it, spiritually, as vulgarized “pro- 
paganda,”’ nor artistically, as a novel “with a purpose.” 
The Creator had a purpose in His great Poem; I have 
no wish to write just novels; but neither do I fear to try 
to incarnate, in a measure, God’s Catholic Truth. 


The prefatory dedication of Albert Alfred echoes the same 
purpose: 
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I hold that any average man, when he tells the truth, 
shows without noticing it that he wants exactly what the 
Church can give, and recommends it. In other words, 
the Faith is in lovely harmony with human nature, even 
when it goes higher still than nature. . . . Give a sen- 
sible man a chance, and you'll find he really is a Catholic 
inside himself, and would be outside too, if he guessed 
what it all meant. 


These three books then—in no sense are they a trilogy—in- 
troducing the “ Wilchurch”’ series, are an experiment in a 
new “genre” of apologetics. A priest comes and goes and 
instructs converts and makes friends, enters into their lives, 
answers their questions, explains their difficulties, shows you 
how it’s done. Whatever the setting, the theme itself is al- 
ways one of correspondence with or refusal of grace. But 
the way the characters speak for themselves, and are helped 
out in their incoherences till we know them through and 
through, the wealth of conversations, the secrets imparted, 
the deft probings, the gentle advice, the audacities of in- 
timacy, the complete recapture of “Aussie” or Cockney or 
“Hieland” speech, all unite to give pleasure. And there 
is no villain of the piece! On the contrary, all the charac- 
ters grow more lovable as they mingle with and react on one 
another. And so the plan unfolds itself with understanding 
and love, the love of a priest for his work, the love of men 
for the priest—an abasing mystery!—the love of Christ 
softly stealing into each individual soul, or flaming out in a 
divine splendour and lifting us too,—the utterly undeserving, 
grateful readers,—to a vision of the Saviour in our midst. 
Yet Father Martindale offers us no illusions. He is out to 
teach, to give bread thinly buttered, but bread of such savour 
and quality that the food is a feast. ‘I know rhapsody 
cheapens appreciation, but how else can swamped critical 
faculties convey to the readers of THE MONTH the fact that 
these books reveal the hearts of men and prove that they are 
good, and renew the ideal of the Good Shepherd in the 
priestly mind and heart, and express the sublime doctrines 
of God’s Attributes, Sanctifying Grace, our human solidarity, 
our incorporation in Christ’s Mystical Body, the “ Christ-in- 
us”’ with a sheer genius of simplicity. 

I said the bread was thinly buttered, but you'll begin to 
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doubt it once you are introduced to Corporal Frank Newnes 
with his exuberant vitality, his unabashed outspokenness, his 
multitudinous “affaires de coeur,” his very wilfulness point- 
ing the way to tragedy and triumph; or to Jock,—dear Jock, 
—body broken that his white soul may take wing; or to the 
sturdy, sensible Sergeant John Raikes, B.E.F.; or to those 
massive types of the majesty of the law, Albert Alfred Haw- 
kins and Jack Willans. Before you are aware of it, these 
men are your friends, bringing, in turn, to you ¢heir friends 
and their philosophy of life. They will also give you some 
nice problems to solve; only here Father Martindale steps 
in, resourceful ever, but especially so, in his alliances with the 
bewitching Barbara, the Honourable Cecil, shy Reggie, old 
Mrs. Bolton—who from her aphorisms might well have kept 
house for the late Warden of New College—and the bulldog, 
whom I knew in the flesh, and whose apologetic successes in 
the regions of the “praeambula fidei’’ are recorded else- 
where. 

Extracts, torn out of their context, will never give a fair 
impression of the whole, yet it is not unfair to quote, when 
any quotation can be bettered. Take first a bit of advice 
on “stone-dusting”’ given to a couple of young miners. 


“As for resolutions, Father, no sooner made than 
broken mine are. That’s what’s wrong withme. Things 
keep cropping up—meet a pal, win halfa dollar, coursing 
—Coo; and there’s nothing I don’t do ¢hat night! In- 
flammable, that’s what I am, and always was.” 

“If you’re so inflammable as that,” I answered, “you 
want a bit of stone-dusting, Tom.” 

They both turned and stared at me. Proudly I dis- 
played my knowledge. 

“I don’t have to tell you that,” I said. “At least I 
shouldn't. But I’ve watched coal-dust tested. Measured 
and burnt and reburnt till nothing inflammable remains. 
Sixty per cent or so ought to be non-inflammable. Isn’t 
that right? And if more és inflammable, you go through 
the places it came from and stone-dust them. I hope 
I’m accurate. Gypsum dust. You fling it all over the 
place and it mixes and reduces the inflammability. That 
right?” 

“Good enough. But how’ll you take an’ stone-dust 
me?” 
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“You want some sturdy non-inflammable stuff dusted 
right into you till it mixes with you, and de-inflammable- 
ises you!” 

“Caw!” said he . . . “what a word!” 

“It makes itself understood! You want thoughts 
pumping into you, that are so tough and masterful, that 
they conquer your moods, especially the inflammable 
ones—the ones you’re in when it needs but a word to set 
you all in a fever, fighting-mad or any other kind of 
mad.” 


In such good company as “ Wilchurch”’ provides conver- 
sations need never be dull, but for sheer virtuosity of dic- 
tion, the Corporal must be awarded the palm. Here he is 
warding off a direct attack: 


“Wot do I know about Christ. Nothin’. ‘Ow should 
I?” 

“T’d tell you, if you wanted to know. And you do, 
really, though you think you don’t!” 

“I do mot. Feeds meup. You an’ me’s good friends 
s’long as we keep off them topics, and you knows it by 
now.” 

“* Anyhow, let me ask you just this. D’you really know 
nothing at all about Christ?” 

““Only what I see at the movies once.” 

“At the movies?” 

“Sure. Life of Christ. On a Sunday it was rainin’. 
Me an’ me young lady as I was floatin’ round with at the 
time. An’ I got a grudge agin them movies. Didn’t see 
much in it, meself, but the girl, she cries, an’ after that 
nothin’ wasn’t no good. Obstinate as an army mule. 
Ar. That's wot I get for takin’ of ‘er to them pictures. 
Me for a bit of fun, and no Christ spoilin’ sport.” 

“You're an extraordinary mixture, Frank,” said I. 

“Sorry if I’ve 'urt your feelings,” he said. “I learnt 
a bit more in France. Them crucifixes. Would you be- 
lieve me, if I didn’t believe, me bein’ still a kid, as 
crucifixes was a threat of what'd ‘appen to me if I was 
naughty. “Twas the way they killed ’im, I’m told.” 

“T could tell you quite a lot more.” 

“Don’t want to ‘ear. Might interfere with me. See 
me bein’ good? Read the Bible. Brush me ‘air. Go 
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to meetin’ Sundays. Yuss, miss! Thank yer kindly, 
miss. Moo, moo!. No; I don’t want to ‘ear nothing 
about Christ.” 


The same deep-seated loathing for “religious mush” is 
shown by Albert Alfred and Jack Willans of “the Force.” 
In uniform, of course, they are pillars of propriety but they 
throw off a year or two on getting into plain clothes. What 
had they been doing that Sunday evening? 


“Most serious have we been,” said Albert Alfred, 
“listening to the religious speakers, atheist an’ such, 
round the market cross. . . . But the crisis come, in a 
manner of speakin’, when the Reverend Carter, ’im from 
the Cathedral, hopped up on to old Baxter’s box an’ tried 
to neutralise him like. Didn’t half get himself tied up 
into knots, he didn’t, trying to prove as there were some 
sort of a Gawd after all. Didn't like the hecklin’, he 
didn’t, not that he lost his temper, if you follow me, but 
he become pleading-like and brotherly—you know. ‘Ur, 
me men,’ he kept saying, ‘I fear as I can’t make meself 
nice an’ clear to you in all this here noise and comin’ and 
goin’, not same as if we was all standin’ friendly on me 
own hearth-rug. Ow, how I wish we was all nice an’ 
comfortable in me house and me standing by the fire 
an’ you around me, and ¢hen you'd see as how I'd con- 
vince you as how there is a God. When a man’s on his 
own hearth-rug he ——’ but this is where young Jack he 
gets restive-like, an’ he chips in at top of his voice: 
“Well, why the something don’t yer go an’ fetch yer 
ruddy hearth-rug?’ Huh! Hear them lads cheer!” 

“I said no such thing,” protested Jack Willans indig- 
nantly. ‘When I says a thing, I says it. ‘Why the ’ell’ 
I says, and I didn’t say ruddy neither. When I says a 
thing, I says it.” 


Here the laugh is against poor Mr. Carter, but he gets 
more of our sympathy than the modernist clergyman, who, 
having butted in, now has to be rebutted. 


After the meal I was pushed up near Mr. Archer. 

“I’ve so much wanted to meet you,” he said, shutting 
his eyes tight, and smiling. “I so much value meeting 
those who—er—take your Aspect. I try to see aii sides. 
I go round and round.” 
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“Don’t you get rather giddy?” I asked. 

He laughed his curious little sniffing laugh. 

“Oh sharp! sharp!” he said; and I swore to myself 
I'd talk sheer suet for the rest of the evening. 


The reader will pardon just one more introduction, this 
time to Miss Silver, who writes “welfare” articles under the 
pseudonym of “Clarionette,” and has just taken the rooms 
of a theatrical young lady who, in the words of decorous Mrs. 
Bolton, “stood ’er stout bottles all of a row on the mantel an’ 
started to shoot at them with ‘er—elastics ""— 


I wanted to see Miss Silver. . . . 

So I ascended, and timidly knocked at her door. 

“Come .. .” called a rather reedy voice. 

I entered and stood hesitating. 

“Excuse me,” I said, “I am a Catholic priest, and 
Mrs. ——.” 

“The Priest?” she cried, rising. “But how too in- 
teresting! Let me welcome you. Dare I feel your com- 
ing indicates a—an Approach? an Attitude? .. .” 

“T’m sure,” said I, very frightened, “that I can hardly 


regard myself as—er, syméolical. I merely ——.” 
“Oh, but let me hope it!” she interrupted. “An 

offered hand! A -——. If but the great Roman Church 

would ... oh! ... omestep! ... forward|” 


This gift of making his pictures leap into life and of 
articulating by deft little touches the harmless foibles and 
tricks of mind and speech and gesture of his characters comes 
out on every page, through the ebb and flow of witty un- 
conventional and deliciously spontaneous talk. Yet we shall 
often be nearer to tears than laughter, for truth is here en- 
couraged to oust fiction, and so we shall find ourselves trans- 
ported beyond all the illusions of “‘ Wilchurch”’ to the reali- 
ties of a Eucharistic Congress at Zagreb, or the last day of a 
retreat at Penryn, or a weirdly consoling death-bed, or a 
Midnight Mass . . . with God overwhelmingly close. Pas- 
sages such as these, of deep religious feeling and singular 
tenderness and beauty come like a spiritual experience, and 
love proves a better interpreter than logic, lifting us to a 
Presence that banishes our last little doubts and transcends 
our final arguments of reason and of faith. And here per- 
haps are we likely to find a key to the riddle of these stories 
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which so strangely ofen out as they draw to a close, and end 
with a beginning. So the last word of “ Jock, Jack and the 
Corporal” is not “finis” but “incipit”; so too the conclusion 
of ‘Albert Alfred” is an unfolding of new horizons ; 


“‘ And so of all which form inheriteth, 
the fall doth pass the rise in worth; 
for birth hath in itself the germ of death, 
but death hath in itself the germ of birth.” 

The last long warning sounded, and relentlessly the 
huge boat began to steal from the quayside. Jack 
cheered, and waved his cap, but his voice hardly reached 
us. Then he stooped, and put both arms around Imelda. 
That is how I saw them last, as into the grey distance the 
steamship faded. 

I had made the Sign of the Cross over them, as the 
ship began to move; and as its dark mass grew dim and 
featureless, once more nothing seemed left but the vast 
Cross, clasping our world with all its joys and griefs, its 
honest hearts, its sins, its heroism, in great arms of love. 
Nothing could unclasp those arms; nothing defeat that 
love. . . . Rooted in earth, the Cross towered high as 
heaven; and round about the world went the most strong 
protection of our God. 


INCIPIT. 


For many, let us hope, these rare and fascinating books 
will be the beginning of a fuller understanding of the mean- 
ing of life,—life which should end, as it began, in Divine 
Love. 


L. E, BELLANTI. 








MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE HOLY SBE. 


N his first Encyclical, dated December 23, 1922, the present 
Holy Father asserted, as was fitting, the civil and religious 


rights of the Holy See in the following explicit terms: 


Both the origin and divine nature of this [Papal] Princi- 
pality, as well as the inviolable moral right of the whole 
community of Christ's faithful everywhere on earth, demand 
that this sacred Principality should not seem to be subject 
to any human authority or to any laws (although these laws 
should claim to establish the liberty of the Roman Pontiff 
by certain safeguards or guarantees) but should be, and 
manifestly be, wholly independent in the exercise of its rights 
and authority. 

On the other hand, those safeguards of independence with 
which divine Providence itself, ruler and arbiter of human 
affairs, had established the authority of the Roman Pontiff, 
not only without harm, but with great advantage to Italy 

. those safeguards, trampled on by hostile violence and 
to this day set at naught, have reduced the existence of the 
Roman Pontiff to such an abnormal state as to fill the hearts 
of all the faithful with deep and lasting sorrow. We, there- 
fore, heirs of the policy as well as of the duties of Our Pre- 
decessors, endowed like them with the only authority com- 
petent to decide so important a matter, not led by any empty 
desire for an earthly kingdom, the least impulse of which 
would cause us shame, but mindful of Our last moments 
and the very strict account we must render to Divine Justice 
in view of the holiness of Our office, here and now renew 
those protests which Our Predecessors uttered in defence 
of the rights and dignity of the Apostolic See.1 


This dignified utterance is altogether in keeping in clearness 


and emphasis with the unbroken series of like protests expressed 
by the Roman Pontiffs, ever since Pius IX. in May, 1871, “re- 
pudiated without discussion” the Law of Guarantees, with which 
the new Italian Government endeavoured to make reparation for 
the destruction of the Temporal Power. Although two genera- 
tions have passed away since the spoliation of the Holy See, and 
although the righteous indignation of the Catholic world against 


1 Encyclical, “‘ Ubi Arcano Dei,” December 23rd, 1922. 
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the original perpetrators of that outrage and their abettors can- 
not in the nature of things extend undiminished to their suc- 
cessors, personally guiltless of offence, still the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff can never, even by silence, allow prescription to impair the 
rights which belong essentially to his office, and must continue 
to reiterate his protests until those rights are recognized. Ac- 
cordingly the faithful have welcomed the Holy Father’s insist- 
ence of the same fundamental point in his Allocution at the 
Consistory on December 14, 1925, when he declared: 


I feel it my duty to protest once more against the condi- 
tions in which the Holy See has been placed and which fre- 
vent the Head of the Church from exercising the authority 
with which he has been invested. 


And the further explicit declaration in the Encyclical establish- 
ing “the Feast of Christ the King’ (December 23rd) which 
contains the following passage: 


We hope that by recalling to the minds of all the 
sovereignty of Christ, many of the evils of to-day may be 
remedied and that the world will realize that the Church 
cannot renounce her rights to full liberty and independence 
jrom all civil authority, and that, in order to accomplish her 
mission on earth, she cannot be dependent upon the will 
of any other Power. 


Catholics must needs rejoice at every repetition of this pro- 
test, for, were it ever formally withdrawn, the result would neces- 
sarily be the subjection of Christ’s Vicar to the Government 
of Italy, the loss of even that precarious independence which the 
quasi-extraterritoriality of the Vatican confers, a victory, in fact, 
of Cesar over Peter in the age-long contest between the “City 
of God"’ and the unregenerate world. The supra-national char- 
acter of the Church is involved in her note of Catholicity. The 
grotesque conception of “national Churches,” subservient to and 
conterminous with the State, is the natural fruit of the Re- 
formation with its motto cujus regio, illius religio. That the 
Holy See should voluntarily waive its civil sovereignty would be 
a retrograde step, wholly inconsistent with its character and its 
tradition. 

Nevertheless, it was the will of her Founder that His Church 
should not attain her full perfection all at once. We who be- 
lieve that Christ established a distinct and durable Kingdom 
upon earth need not wonder at the gradual nature of its de- 
velopment. He was to be with it all days, whether it hid in 
the Catacombs, where the Pope was a hunted outcast, or shone 
resplendent at Canossa, with Kings in the dust before it. That 
the Papal Authority in its broad outlines could have developed 
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contrary to God's design and purpose is unthinkable to the be- 
liever. The Temporal Power, it is true, is not essential to the 
existence of the Church, which has lived and functioned with- 
out it, both before Charlemagne and after Victor Emmanuel. 
But one cannot doubt that civil independence is essential to 
the proper exercise of the Church’s commission. Catholic theo- 
logy teaches that the Church is a perfect society, embracing, 
potentially at least, all the human race. But no society is per- 
fect which is not independent of any other, and, in the nature 
of things, there can be no Power on earth superior to one which 
is itself essentially world-wide. 

It will be seen that the Church insists upon regaining her 
Temporal Power merely as an essential means to achieving her 
independence. The wit of man cannot devise any other way 
of securing liberty for a visible organization than the possession 
of an adequate territory under its own sole jurisdiction. The 
Pope, we take it, does not aspire to the exercise of his Kingship 
for any other reason than that. Liberty was secured to him 
by the lawful, gradual and providential acquisition of sovereignty 
over Rome and the States of the Church. It is no part of the 
task of defenders of the civil Princedom of the Popes to prove 
that justice demands that they should still possess all they once 
possessed. It is for the Pope himself to determine how much 
of the Patrimony of St. Peter he can allow to be alienated. Two 
things only seem to be absolutely necessary—first that his terri- 
tory should be sufficiently large to secure for him real independ- 
ence, and secondly that it should include the city of Rome or 
part of it. 

The author of a brilliant book on the Papacy, M. Jules Car- 
rére, after sketching in a masterly manner the age-long efforts 
made by the secular Power to subordinate the spiritual to its 
own ends, discusses in the latter part of his book, but not so 
successfully, the “ Roman Question ’’—that is, the state of affairs 
resulting from the fact that the Italian Government is in actual 
possession of what belongs essentially to the Holy See. In his 
efforts to be conciliatory and fair, M.Carrére seems to me to 
grant too much to the usurping Power, speaking as if the claim 
of United Italy to Rome as its capital were on equal footing 
with the rights of the Papacy to the same historic spot. He 
does not see that it is logically impossible for two real “rights” 
to the same thing to co-exist. A real right is essentially ex- 
clusive of other claims. These may be joint rights or partial 
rights, but the Papal right to Rome is none of these. The 
Papacy came lawfully into possession of the derelict capital of 
the old Empire, preserved it when the Empire was destroyed 
by the barbarians, infused a new and higher life into it as the 
capital of Christendom. Even if modern Italy were in any 
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real sense the heir of the ancient Empire, the Papacy’s seven 
centuries of continued legal possession could not be rightly over- 
thrown. Of course, other things being equal, Rome is the most 
natural capital for reunited Italy; but other things are far from 
being equal. On merely earthly grounds the Papal claims to it 
are the most intimate and absolute, and, when they are strength- 
ened by the choice and purpose of divine Providence, who can 
gainsay them? Victor Emmanuel declared, in 1864, in the 
course of his spoliation of the Papal territory, that Florence was 
to be the capital of the new Italy. Earlier in history, in 1805, 
Napoleon I. made Milan the capital of his Kingdom of Italy, 
as indeed the Emperor Maximian had done before him. One 
can whole-heartedly sympathize with the union of the petty 
Italian States under one head, and the expulsion of foreign juris- 
diction from her soil, without regarding as inevitable the seizure 
of Rome from the Pope.!_ The possession of Rome is not neces- 
sary for Italian unity and prosperity in the same way as it is 
necessary for the well-being of the Papacy. 

All this receives further emphasis from the Church's recent 
insistence on Christ’s human Headship of mankind. As Christ. 
is King of the human race, and has established in His Church 
His Kingdom upon earth, not indeed “of this world” but in this 
world, His representative, too, must be of regal state, subject 
to no jurisdiction but His. The Office of Christ’s Ambassador 
carries with it exemption from the jurisdiction of the world to 
which he is sent. 

It is computed that the Popes have been driven from Rome 
one hundred and seventy times. They have always returned, 
for Peter cannot be separated from his See. Those who now 
hold him prisoner there have no wish to see him leave again. 
The majority of Italians, it may be presumed, are proud of the 
unique privilege belonging to their country of harbouring Christ's 
Vicar on earth. M.Carrére quotes in his book many utterances 
by responsible people on both sides, all tending to show how in- 
tolerable the present position is and how the welfare of Italy, 
no less than the rights of the Papacy, demand an immediate 
and just settlement of the Roman Question. That those who 
have power and responsibility may have all the courage and 
enlightenment necessary for success in the solution of this ques- 
tion must be the prayer of all Catholics. 

J.K. 


1 No one, we fancy, is impressed by the results of the plebiscite, solemnly 
recorded on the Capitol, as a plea in justification of the seizure of Rome. Even 
if it records the true sentiments of the Pope’s subjects, they could not deprive 
him of what was not theirs to give or withhold. 
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HE financial crisis dwarfs all other questions in modern 

France, but it will presently pass. More reluctantly than 
the other nations engaged in the war has France faced the sad 
truth that victory, under modern conditions, cannot save the con- 
queror from some of the worst consequences of defeat—ruin of 
trade, financial embarrassment, heavy taxation, increased cost of 
living, the menace of bankruptcy. Now, her whole energies 
are devoted to averting the last-named possibility, and the other 
questions which divide her citizens are for the moment in abey- 
ance. She will doubtless recover financial stability through in- 
dividual sacrifices: many citizens must be made individually 
poorer that the State may regain its prosperity. Then, no doubt, 
the old quarrel, which resolves itself into the conflict between 
the “lay” and the Christian ideal, will break out afresh. In 
what state will it find the French defenders of Christianity? The 
question is answered by a keen and accurate French observer, 
Pére H. du Passage, S.J., whose diagnosis we venture to 
summarize. 

He notes that, though Catholicism was comparatively strong 
in the Chamber after the war, no attempt was made to revoke 
the laws which aimed at the life and well-being of the Catholic 
Church. The Catholic party in the union sacrée were over 
scrupulous in their unwillingness to introduce contentious matter. 
Not so the Cartel, established after the election of May, 1924, 
which, although put into power by the electors because Poincaré's 
policy seemed to lead to renewed war and because the Bloc 
National had not relieved the financial situation, proceeded to 
enforce a programme dictated by the Masonic Lodges and com- 
prising the application of the lay-school laws to Alsace-Lorraine, 
the enforcement of penal enactments against the Congregations, 
and the withdrawal of the Vatican Embassy. This action of 
Freemasonry is put beyond doubt by the publication in 1924 of 
“La Dictature de la Franche-Maconnerie contre la France” 
(Editions Spes: Paris),1 containing the authentic records of the 
proceedings of the Lodges, and the wide diffusion of these 
revelations was a chief contributory cause to the unwonted and 
successful resistance of French Catholicism to the Masonic cam- 
paign. Persecution, which might have been submissively en- 
dured in 1882, met quite a different reception in post-war 
France. 

First of all, Alsace-Lorraine, both Catholic and non-Catholic, 
showed itself steadfastly resolved to have nothing to do with the 


1 The same house publishes “ Le Secret des Loges,”” a further commentary 
on the above. 
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anti-religious lay-school. For the first time since the infidel 
assaults on Christian teaching began, Catholics rose en masse 
to resist, and their adversaries, few in number but strong in the 
indifference and timidity of their victims, drew back in dismay 
from the spectacle. Furthermore, those heroes of the war, the 
priests of France, religious and secular, whose patriotism was 
such that many, in defiance of the laws condemning them to 
exile, left their missions and works abroad to be enrolled in 
their country’s armies,—these soldiers of France have formed 
themselves into Leagues—“ Pour la Defense des Religieux An- 
ciens Combattants"’ (D.R.A.C.) and “des Prétres Anciens Com- 
battants’’ (P.A.C.)—and, in so many words, have defied the 
Government to enforce or renew the anti-Congregation laws. 
Pére Doncceur’s “nous ne reprendons la route de Belgique” rang 
through the whole land, and once more showed the anti-clericals 
that they had to deal with a different spirit to that of 1882. 

Under such inspiration, the laity, too, have begun to move. 
Long divided by domestic and dynastic quarrels, long habituated 
to regard the law, however unjust, as something sacro-sanct, and 
“laicisme” as an essential note of the Republic, they have with 
difficulty been induced to sink their petty quarrels, and combine 
to resist attacks upon their essential rights as men and as citizens. 
Their co-religionists in other lands have often wondered at the 
submissiveness with which French Catholics have tolerated the 
most flagrant violations of ordinary justice, allowing the Govern- 
ment to usurp parental rights in education, the rights of the 
Church, and the right of religious association. This unworthy 
weakness was due to a widespread conviction that the Republic 
could not be Christianized, and that the only hope for religion 
lay in its overthrow. Hence loss of energy through devotion to 
“lost causes” and, on the part of the vad/iés, unnatural alliances 
with non-Catholic parties. It is these diverse traditions that 
make the union of all Catholics in defence of religious liberty, 
a plant of such slow growth. But the experience of the war and 
the monstrous attempt of the infidels to reward patriotism by. 
renewed persecution have done what common sense and the ex- 
hortations of Pontiffs could not do, and, under the leadership of 
the gallant General de Castelnau, a “ Fédération Nationale Catho- 
lique,’ embracing all parties, has spread all over France. Its 
programme is clear and definite: 


Maintenance of the Embassy at Rome. 

Support of the religious rights of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Withdrawal of the scandalous legal facilities for divorce. 
Help and support for large families. 
Suppression of overt immorality. 
Due support of “confessional” schools from Government 

funds. 
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Legal recognition of the status and property of the Church 
in France. 
Right of religious to live in community and to teach. 


There is nothing unreasonable or arrogant about these claims, 
nothing that is contrary to good government or religious tolera- 
tion. Moderate as they are, they betoken a new spirit in French 
Catholicism, a spirit which finds eloquent expression also in a 
solemn utterance of the whole French Hierarchy last March, 
entitled “ Déclaration sur les lois dites de laicité et sur les 
mesures & prendre pour les combattre,” wherein the Church's 
age-long teaching—lex injusta, nulla lex—is applied to the anti- 
Catholic “laws” with uncompromising vigour.! The sophistries 
wherewith certain Catholics lulled their consciences, persuading 
themselves that service of their country and obedience to their 
faith were incompatible, were finally swept away by this Pas- 
toral, and the sanction of religion given to the assertion of civic 
rights. 

The Herriot regime has gone for the moment, discredited 
as much by its futile anti-clericalism as by its financial inepti- 
tude. It is to the credit of Herriot’s successor that he has re- 
called something of the atmosphere of the union sacrée. But the 
persecuting laws still remain on the statute book, the lay-teachers, 
thousands of them avowed Bolshevists, continue to corrupt th: 
hapless children entrusted to them; there is need still further tu 
increase and consolidate the “ Fédération Catholique,” in vie-v 
of combats to come, need also to rebuild materially the 2,000 
ruined churches, 1,500 of which are still out of use, need to re- 
inforce the ranks of the priesthood, a more difficult task, since 
the impoverishment of the Church has made the sacerdotal career 
in many cases one of grinding poverty. A recent Congress at 
Paris on the means of multiplying vocations to the priesthood has 
called attention to this great want: one can only hope that the 
growth of Catholicism will result in the growth also of that 
voluntary aid on which the French clergy have had to rely, 
since the unjust suppression of the “ budget des cultes” in 1905. 

In spite of the fact that the mass of the French population is 
sunk in religious indifference, owing to the “lay” school, the 
anti-Catholic press, and the exigences of “politics,” Pére du 
Passage finds hope in the awakening of Catholicism in the higher 


1 What sort of guidance one gets from the secular press over here may be 
seen in a criticism in the Saturday Review (March 21st) of this exercise by the 
Bishops of their teaching office: ‘“‘ The ecclesiastical issue has been raised 
anew by a singularly tactless pronouncement of a reactionary nature signed by 
the French Episcopal bench, but so upsetting to liberal-minded Catholics 
that Rome has had to disclaim it, and the Archbishop of Paris virtually to recant 
it in person in his cathedral.” Truly an animal méchant, this French Epis- 
copate! Yet the Saturday and its like foam at the mouth if an English Com- 
munist takes even a tiny leaf out of the French Socialist book. 
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schools of the State, wherein a cultured atheism has hitherto 
been prevalent. And the output of Catholic literature gives 
grounds for satisfaction. It is the hope and prayer of Catholics 
everywhere that the Eldest Daughter of the Church, the great 
source of Catholic missionary effort, may one day regain her 
ancient fame at home. The task is hard and its accomplishment 
may be slow, but the new spirit, which, while aiming at the vin- 
dication of the civil and religious rights of Catholics, aims also 
at “baptizing the revolution,” is full of promise. The French 
Catholic is called to a new crusade inspired by faith and justi- 
fied by reason—to prove that the better the Catholic the better 
the citizen and that the Rights of Man have no separate basis 
but are founded on, and supported by, the Rights of God. 
J.K. 
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The Holy Year of 1925 has justified its name, 

i ~ not only by being the occasion of grace to 
follow Security. innumerable pilgrims to Rome, but by wit- 
4 messing in the secular sphere the first real 
approaches to peace, the first signs of the sick world’s convales- 
cgmce, since the close of the great war. The Jubilee itself, by 
cadling many hundreds of thousands of all races to the centre 
of Christendom, and by thus demonstrating their religious kin- 
ship, has no doubt contributed materially to the creation of a 
peace atmosphere. We are convinced that only through the 
enlightened action of the masses of each country can the outlawry 
of war be accomplished and the costly process of preparation 
against it, which means in the event preparation for it, be inter- 
rupted and ended. Moral disarmament, the appeal to law in- 
stead of to force, alone will bring about material disarmament. 
Once there is mention of reduction of armaments, a host of vested 
interests, professional and commercial, flash into action, and poli- 
ticians are provided with countless reasons for delay and pro- 
crastination. It needs concerted action on the part of the peace- 
lovers and the taxpayers of every nation to overcome the dead 
weight of custom and the living opposition of those who live by 
war. Lately, the Admiralty, under powerful stimulus from the 
Government, attempt to economize by reducing superfluous naval 
establishments—a step which, of course, throws many out of em- 
ployment. Vehement opposition was thereby aroused, even from 
those who had been foremost in urging economy but who could 
not resist an opportunity of attacking the Government. Few 
have breadth of vision enough to perceive the obvious fact that 
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the public services cannot be reduced without dismissing public 
servants. In some countries the bureaucracy has grown so vast 
that Government is powerless to reduce it: the State has become 
the servant of the Services! We are thankful that we are not in 
that parlous condition and we welcome every step that removes 
us farther from it. In the nature of the case, the fighting forces 
are the most powerfully entrenched. However, the Disarma- 
ment Commission foreshadowed by the Locarno Pact is already 
at work: so far so good; but its task is represented—by those 
especially who are not keen about its accomplishment—as being 
exceedingly delicate and complicated. Surely, before proceed- 
ing to minutiae the Great Powers, who alone matter, could agree 
upon some immediate, roughly-proportional, reduction of their 
armed forces. Even a few hundred thousand soldiers less in 
Europe would give sensible relief. An immediate result, even 
though it were only partial, wouid do much to deepen and extend 
the spirit of Locarno. 


Now that the chief belligerent Governments 
frien a nities have, definitely and with the approval of their 
aneéet. peoples, turned their backs upon war and 
mutually pledged themselves to peace, now that 
Germany has formally renounced all claims to Alsace Lorraine 
and acquiesced in a demilitarized Rhineland, in an insignificant 
navy and in a standing army which is little more than a police 
force, it is of the most pressing importance to eliminate from the 
Treaty of Versailles all those articles which were dictated by, 
and express, the hatreds of the fighting period. The Versailles 
Treaty, supplemented by the Locarno Pact, is now part of the 
common law by which Europe has to live. By fixing the size 
of Germany’s armaments, for instance, it establishes the scale 
to which all other nations must ultimately conform. It is not 
right, therefore, that that instrument should embody condemna- 
tions which are wholly ex parte decisions or demand penalties 
for violations of the laws of war which fall only upon the van- 
quished. The rank and file of Germans, whose patriotism led 
them to fight and suffer for their country, rightly resent the 
stigma of war-guilt attached to them indiscriminately by the 
Treaty, and the further implication that their forces alone were 
guilty of offences against war-morality. If the League of 
Nations take action in this matter, it will have the support of 
all lovers of justice. That Germany, once become a member, 
will request it to do so we can hardly doubt. It would be a 
far more graceful and fruitful act to anticipate that request. 
Already a number of influential French citizens have called for 
the amendment of the Treaty on the points suggested,1 and, 
lately, their plea has been endorsed by a group of our own 
1See “ L'Ere Nouvelle,” July 9th, 1925. 
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“intellectuals” of every political party. As for war-guilt, rela- 
tively few people were concerned in deciding the awful issue 
of war, and from what we read of their conduct during the fate- 
ful days before the outbreak few even of those consciously set 
personal gain before justice. The whole of diplomacy had been 
so long vitiated by false principles that men were swayed by 
them without knowing their falseness. And as for criminal out- 
rages in the course of fighting the allied soldiers themselves know 
very well that they were not confined to one side. 


The approaching entry of Germany into the 


a... League of Nations has apparently stiffened the 
Russia. objection of the Soviet Government to a similar 


course. The Soviet spokesmen affect to re- 
gard the League as a combination of capitalists and imperialists, 
whereby a few strong States manage to control the rest to their 
own advantage, and they declare that their determination never 
to join it is fixed and unalterable. As if to emphasize their 
view they have made a Treaty with Turkey, amongst the stipu- 
lations of which is that neither party will agree to any plans 
for disarmament. But behind the froth and fury of the Bol- 
shevik politician is the conviction that he needs the money of the 
capitalist West, and that neither he nor the bankrupt and bar- 
barous Turk could survive an economic boycott. As the Govern- 
ment of Russia is still so foolishly intransigent, it would seem 
that the only means of getting and retaining contact with its 
inhabitants—that intercourse which is necessary for the health 
and security of Europe—is by way of commercial enterprise. 
So long as the Bolshevik can keep his hundred millions isolated 
from Western civilization, he can rule them as he will. The 
longer his systematic persecution of religion and corruption of 
youth, of which there is plenty of indisputable evidence, goes 
on, the more difficult it will be to reclaim the country from its 
degraded state. But once it is again brought into close trade- 
association with the rest of Europe, the true character of Soviet 
rule will be better realized and more energetically resented by the 
Russians themselves. For once the trader will function as a 
missioner as well, an apostle of freedom and good-government. 
The Soviets depend for their power on the disorganized weakness 
and misery of those over whom they tyrannize. Their political 
theory is as flimsy and unworkable as their economic. It will 
not survive first-hand acquaintance with it. 


The League of Nations has gained new credit 
by its prompt and just settlement of the Greco- 
Bulgarian quarrel. The test, of course, was 
not a severe one. The two nations in question 
had neither the will nor the means of resisting. It was all to 


Two 
salutary League 
decisions. 
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the interest of unarmed Bulgaria to secure the League’s inter- 
vention, and Greece, whose latest republican Government is not 
yet firmly established, did not dare disavow her obligations under 
the Covenant. She has further shown her sense of them by, 
accepting the decision of the Commission of Investigation that 
she should pay an indemnity of £45,000 to Bulgaria, and by, 
agreeing to the further provisions made by the Council for pre- 
venting a recurrence of frontier “incidents.’’ Thus an important 
step has been taken towards the pacification of the Balkans. 

We believe that the League Council's unanimous decision, 
given on December 16th, that the northern frontier of Irak, 
provisionally drawn by the Council itself at Brussels in October, 
1924, should be made permanent, is also in accord with justice. 
The Turks claimed a considerable district south of this line— 
the Vilayet of Mosul—as part of their territory, but their claim 
is not supported by statistics of population. Out of a total of 
771,000 inhabitants the Turkish element numbers only 38,000, 
and the Christians, apart from the 11,000 driven into the coun- 
try from Turkish territory, are more numerous by at least one 
third. We are not concerned with the other arguments in favour 
of the ascription of Mosul to Irak. It is probable that the oil 
supply there made its possession desirable to both parties in the 
dispute. But the reason why, as Christians, we approve of the 
decision is based on the atrocious treatment by the Turk of the 
unhappy Christian communities in the district between the Brus- 
sels line and the frontier further north claimed by the British, 
which communities he has been massacring and outraging in full 
accord with his own abominable tradition. Christians in these 
lands sympathized with the overthrow of Turkish rule: now they 
have to pay the penalty. General Laidoner, an Esthonian, sent 
by the Council of the League to report on these proceedings, has 
put it beyond doubt that the Turkish soldiers have exercised 
their usual fiendish barbarity upon the Christians that were ex- 
posed to their attack. If the Angora Government disclaims 
responsibility for these outrages, it will only show more clearly 
that it is unfit to govern those whom it cannot protect. The 
Christian sentiment of Europe demands the final liberation of 
these unfortunates from their savage persecutors. Mosul re- 
mains attached to Irak and the British Mandate, which expires 
in 1928, will be extended if necessary for 25 years. 


The Turk now Ever since the rivalries of England and France 


faced enabled the Turk to emerge a conqueror from 

a United Europe. the Lausanne negotiations, and to escape the 
penalties of defeat in the war, he has shown 

an insolence and truculence in his intercourse with the West 
which marks him as an alien to Christian civilization. That 
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civilization was betrayed at Lausanne and in the events that 
led up to it. But in this case and at this date the Turk is not 
facing a divided Europe. France is now as eager as Great 
Britain that he should be put and kept in his proper place, for 
the Syrian mandate of the former country brings her into con- 
tact with Turkey in Asia, and a Turkish Mosul would intensify 
her troubles. Turkey is now a small Asiatic nation, and only 
the rivalries of greater Powers make her of any importance. 
The culture and astuteness of her representatives cannot disguise 
her uncivilized and backward condition. If Europe only remains 
united and, above all, if the civilized nations cease to supply her 
with munitions, she will no longer be able to disturb European 
peace. We do not deny the Ottoman a right to existence, to 
independence and to security against commercial exploitation, 
but he must learn to control his savage soldiery and live peace- 
ably with his neighbours. The Turkish Government has, so to 
speak, “disestablished” the religion of Mohammed: let it now 
go further and abandon his militant secular policy as well. 


; The Irish Treaty of 1921 could never have 
™ ——— passed without the insertion of a clause which 
Boundary Report. seemed to secure the inclusion in the Free State 

of comparatively large tracts and populations 
of a Nationalist character belonging to the Six Counties and 
abutting on the boundary between them and the rest of Ireland. 
The Irish signatories may further have hoped that the trans- 
ference of those territories would have left the Six County, 
Government, whose refusal to throw in its lot with its fellow- 
countrymen they greatly resented, too small to be an effective 
political unit. However that may be, it was obvious that the 
fact of Partition, emphasized by that Boundary and the fiscal 
barriers erected on it, would always be a hindrance to Ireland's 
due development. But the North was set upon it, and so the 
South, in order to rescue their sympathizers, naturally insisted on 
a decision, in accordance with the Treaty, in spite of the fact 
that the Six Counties would not appoint a representative on the 
Commission created to pronounce it. However, when it ap- 
peared that the expected transfer of territory from the North 
to the South was not to take place, but that the Commissioners, 
in interpreting Article XII., gave more weight to economic 
considerations than to the wishes of the inhabitants, and actually 
proposed to put some Free State citizens under the Northern 
Government, it became obvious that the Report of the Com- 
mission would remove one of the motives for accepting the 1921 
Treaty, and, so far from settling anything, would only embitter 
the relations between the Free State and N.E. Ulster. Accord- 
ingly, with a real touch of statesmanship, those responsible for 
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the three Governments determined to suppress the Report and 
leave things as they were, trusting to the lapse of time and the 
pressure of economic forces to bring about a modus vivendi 
which would enable Irishmen to live at peace and aspire to 
unity with each other. A Boundary fixed by the judicial 
authority of the Commission would tend to make Partition per- 
manent and to hinder the final union of Ireland under one 
Government. The new Agreement, whilst allowing the old 
county boundaries to stand, abrogates the statutory “Council of 
Ireland,” which never came into existence, transfers its powers 
to the Ulster Government, thus raising its status, and makes 
provision for common discussion between North and South on 
matters of interest to both. It also wipes out the indefinite 
obligation, resting on the Free State by terms of the Treaty, 
to assume a proportionate share of the British War Debt. But 
the greatest result of all is the practical acknowledgment that, 
Partition or no Partition, the material interests of Ireland are 
one and indivisible, a recognition which must some day be fol- 
lowed by a general sense of the absurdity of any political division. 


, It is generally felt that that political division 

= oa would never have existed if it had not been de- 
Ascendancy. signedly connected with religion. The Orange 
Society, which dominates Ulster politics, was 
founded, and has been maintained, to perpetuate what is known 
as Protestant Ascendancy, the supposed right of a certain section 
of the population to despise, and to deprive of all offices of trust 
and emolument, their Catholic fellow-countrymen. That policy 
which notoriously prevailed in pre-Treaty Ulster has been ap- 
plied there more strenuously still since 1920. The Irish Bishops 
in that area have protested against the unfairness with which 
Catholics, some 33% of the whole population, have been treated. 
The abolition of Proportional Representation, that safeguard of 
minorities, in municipal elections, the splitting up of constituencies 
with Catholic majorities, and other unworthy devices have left 
Catholics with practically no representation in Parliament or in 
municipal councils, and therefore, with no adequate security for 
their educational or religious rights. No Catholic now sits on 
the judicial bench. They are kept out of even the humblest 
office in the Government gift. Quite recently, however, a priest 
has been nominated to the Senate by the Government. If Sir 
James Craig is sincere in his professions of good will towards 
his Catholic citizens he must go somewhat further to remedy this 
deplorable condition of things. Till he gives clear evidence of 
sincerity, the Free State will do well to maintain whatever fiscal 
arrangements on the Border are to its advantage. Let the North 
imitate the tolerance shown by the Free State towards the Pro- 
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testant minority in its midst, which is gratefully acknowledged 
by all classes, political, social and religious. “Ulster” still 
needs a liberal dose of the Locarno spirit. 


Early last year a Commission was appointed 
ba | Liquor = by the Dublin Government to inquire into the 
rade 4 oe 
in Ireland. Liquor Trade, in view of the scandalous excess 
of licences prevailing in the Free State. It 
presented a unanimous Report in December which is interesting 
as laying-down the only principles on which interference with 
the production and consumption of strong drink can be justi- 
fied in a civilized community—principles which may be respect- 
fully commended to the consideration of citizens of the U.S.A. 
as being notably at variance with their Prohibition laws. The 
Report begins with declaring that civil laws, if they are to be 
effective, depend on the consent of the citizen, i.e., no wise legis- 
lator goes ahead of public opinion. That consent, we may add, 
cannot be rightly hoped for unless the law can be shown to be 
an ordinance of reason and, therefore, in accord with Christian 
morality. Then, the Report limits the scope of civil law to 
the preservation of order, the maintenance of justice and the pro-" 
tection of the community—all external things—declaring that “it 
is not the function of the law to make people good.” This latter 
phrase needs some qualification. It is probably intended to mean 
that, so long as the sin of the individual has no evil social conse- 
quences the civil law cannot properly touch him. “The right 
to interfere with the drunkard is the right to interfere with a 
public nuisance.” That is true, provided it is recognized that 
the drunkard becomes a public nuisance, not merely by disorderly 
conduct but also by neglecting to support or educate those de- 
pendent on him and by rendering himself incapable of perform- 
ing the duties of citizenship. There are few external sins which 
are not, directly or indirectly, crimes, i.e., offences against 
Society, as well. However we agree altogether with the Report 
where it says: 

The ideal to be aimed at, therefore, seems to us to be a 
system of law which will secure good order and remove the 
abuses connected with the consumption of an article, the use 
of which may be voluntarily abandoned but cannot be 
forcibly suppressed. It is, moreover, abundantly clear from 
all human and legislative experience that there are limits to the 
compulsory suppression of drinking, and that when carried 
beyond those limits it defeats its own object by tending to 
promote more injurious forms of drinking as well as evasion 
of the law by common consent. 

Those who realize what a grip abuse of strong drink has upon 
Ireland, and how superabundantly the tendency is catered for, 
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will not be satisfied with the moderate application the Report 
makes of its principles, but its recommendations are more likely 
to be successful because of their moderation. They should be 
made a stepping-stone to better things. For the “Trade,” if 
only by its subscriptions to the Free State loan, seems to have 
an unwholesome grip upon the Government as well. 


It is bad news that, owing to pressure of busi- 
The Usury ness, the Money-Lenders Regulation Bill has 
Bill. no chance of being passed this session. Yet 
it is sadly needed. According to the Report 
of the Joint Select Committee on the Bill, there are no less than 
33,000 registered Money-Lenders in the country,—surely too 
many for the needs of the community. And they declare that 
there is little profit in their precarious calling unless they are per- 
mitted to charge at least 60%%o—surely an excessive tax on human 
necessities. It is impossible to believe that all these usurers 
are required. From what one knows of their methods they 
are a source of temptation to the unwary and desperate. The 
fact that they are ready to lend where banks hesitate does not 
justify their existence, for few are really benefited by their loans. 
They are mainly parasites, living on the financial distress of their 
fellows, yet doing nothing to increase the country’s wealth. If it 
were not for the tenderness of the existing law in dealing with 
their exorbitance, many of them would be crushed out of exist- 
ence by competition. It would be easy, by fixing a moderate 
maximum rate of interest, greatly to reduce their numbers. We 
hope that the Bill will reappear and be passed next session. 


We are more than half-way towards the ter- 

ew eae in mination of the truce in the coal industry, 
Industry. which was purchased in August by a subven- 

tion of £20,000,000 and upwards—a subven- 

tion which wipes out the Chancellor’s estimated surplus twice 
over. The Coal Commission has been sitting continuously in 
the patient endeavour to discover what it is that prevents the 
industry from paying its way. It is to be hoped that, before 
the nine months’ respite is up, it may have diagnosed the disease 
and suggested a real remedy. But no remedy will be effective 
which does not include the abolition of the antagonism between 
Capital and Labour, which has become traditional because each 
has pursued its own selfish interests to the neglect of those of 
the other. Following the example of Pope Leo XIII., our sym- 
pathies are with Labour, because of its comparative weakness 
and because it is fighting for mere existence, whereas Capital, 
speaking generally, is fighting for the amenities of life. The 
result of the struggle has been the adoption of defensive tactics 
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by both sides which are harmful to industry as a whole, and 
which are only justified by a state of warfare—restriction of out- 
put, ca’ canny, low wages, and so forth. If only it were realized 
that Labour and Capital can and should pursue their interests 
in common, that the distinction between them is in a sense arbi- 
trary, that high wages, if production is increased, need not mean 
low profits or even high prices, that, in a word, collaboration 
pays better than antagonism—more than half our industrial 
troubles would cease. We must return to the old arrangement, 
which the perverse development of Capitalism destroyed, and 
which Socialism would prevent from revival, whereby the worker 
owned his tools and profited directly by his labour. The corres- 
pondence in 7he Times on “A New Spirit in Industry”’ has re- 
vealed many successful developments of that old arrangement, 
but much remains to be done before Capitalism becomes in- 
noxious because universal and Socialism perishes from want of 
a grievance. 


None of these 7imes correspondents, who all 

Is ——— seem to be of the capitalist class, has ventured 
Industry sound? ‘© Suggest any radical modification of the pre- 
sent industrial system. All suppose that Capit- 

alism will remain, with such alterations as give the worker some 
degree of ownership and some form of control. Nor in an inter- 
esting symposium on a “Catholic Alternative to Capitalism”’ in 
the December number of Studies, wherein half a dozen prominent 
Catholic economists take part, do we find any profound diagnosis 
of the present system of production for profit merely and of the 
financial control of industry, which results in unemployment for 
both workers and machinery in a world which is clamouring 
for goods. Every able-bodied, intelligent man and woman is 
potentially a wealth producer, yet millions of them are idle and 
industrially barren. And because they are unable to create 
wealth, they cannot buy many things of which they are in need 
and which would contribute to their well-being. Therefore goods 
are being accumulated which cannot find a market, and pro- 
duction is checked and more unemployment caused. No Catholic 
economist has as yet discovered the cause of this anomaly: nor in- 
deed have we as yet seen any exhaustive appreciation by Catholic 
critics of the diagnosis made by Major Douglas and his school 
and the remedy they propose under the name of “ Social Credit.” 
During the ten years in which that remedy has been urged, no 
serious attempt has been made, if we except some notes in the 
lrish Theological Quarterly a long while ago, to explore its 
possibilities and to see whether it harmonizes with Catholic prin- 
ciples. Yet in view of the disturbance at home caused by un- 
employment, and the danger of disturbances abroad due to the 
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struggle for markets, we cannot afford to neglect any means 
to industrial peace. 


3 By suppressing secret societies in Italy, in other 
.. words, by compelling all Italian associations 
Policy. to register their aims, activities and member- 
ship, Signor Mussolini has secured a bad press 
in all quarters where Freemason influence is powerful and 
amongst those who still imagine continental “liberalism”’ to be 
the same as the home variety. Much of the adverse comment 
which appears in our press is clearly inspired by the men he has 
brushed aside as useless or harmful to his schemes for regenerat- 
ing Italy. But not a little severe criticism is justified. The 
dictator, it must be owned, not infrequently lays himself open 
to attack. Mussolini, as we have said before, is a bad Euro- 
pean. He is so intent upon rebuilding Italy and restoring her 
prestige that he is somewhat disregardful of the comity of 
nations. And his latest notion of raising Italy to the status 
of an Empire, at a time when imperialism has been finally ex- 
posed and discredited by the war, can only be regarded by the 
lovers of peace as foolish and reactionary. No man was ever the 
nobler for owning slaves: nor is it a sign of a nation’s greatness 
to be able to impose its will upon other peoples whose rights 
are as sacred as its own. Even when courageously setting forth 
before his countrymen the sanctity of St. Francis in view of the 
seventh centenary of his death, Mussolini cannot refrain from a 
chauvinism, which is common enough in the literature of all 
Great Powers but of which those Powers are we trust nowadays 
rather ashamed. 


Italy has given [so runs I] Duce’s message to Italian repre- 
sentatives abroad] the highest genius to poetry in the person 
of Dante, the most daring navigator to the ocean in the per- 
son of Columbus, the profoundest mind to arts and sciences 
in the person of Leonardo. But in the person of St. Francis 
Italy has also given to Christianity and mankind the holiest 
of the Saints. 


Once again the aim is good, the method faulty. Italy can in- 
deed, as can the Catholic world at large, draw inspiration from 
the Saint of Assisi, the most striking lesson of whose career 
is contempt of this world and earthly greatness, and an un- 
bounded love for his fellow-men. But St.'Francis was not an 
Imperialist, nor even a Nationalist, in the modern sense. His 
ideal would now be the reunion of Christendom in the common 
service of Christ. He would, no doubt, have wished to see his 
country great, but only great through the practise of that 
righteousness that exalteth nations. 
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The reason for the failure of the Wembley 


The ae Exhibition is still a matter of discussion. 
Wembley. Fifteen million people visited it in 1924 and 


about half that number (7,589,704) last year. 
It was burdened by enormous initial outlay, it started late owing 
to strikes, it suffered much from bad weather in 1924, all these 
were contributory causes to its ill-success, but it would seem that 
the main cause was its distance from the centre of things. It 
suffered from the same sort of blight that has hung over the 
Crystal Palace since its removal to Sydenham. That erection, 
although admirably suited for every kind of entertainment and 
display, is rarely visited even by the suburban Londoner. Alex- 
andra Palace, a similar erection on the northern outskirts, has 
never succeeded. Beyond a certain limit the inhabitants of this 
mammoth capital will not travel for their amusements. During 
1924 Wembley was largely fed from the provinces, and the 
promoters of the exhibition are trying to console themselves by 
the thought of its educative value and the stimulus it gave to 
the trade of the Commonwealth. But if the result had been 
foreseen the Exhibition would not have been held. It was the 
biggest attempt of the kind in the largest centre of population, 
yet it did not succeed. On the other hand, the Paris Exhibition 
of Decorative Arts, with a much more restricted appeal and 
only six months of existence (May—November, 1925), because 
it was conveniently situated, secured nearly 16,000,000 visitors. 


We are glad that our contemporary, Zhe 

an The . Church Times, in its issue of December 18th, 
— disclaims any desi “th i 
Position. any desire to suggest “that there is 

any essential difference of opinion [we should 

say, belief] between the leaders of the Roman Catholic Church 
in this country and on the Continent.’’ On the other hand, it goes 
on to regret that our attitude towards the Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment “has recently become more and more unsympathetic,” in 
marked contrast to the kindlier feelings of foreign Catholics. 
Speaking for ourselves, we are not conscious of any change of 
attitude in regard to Anglo-Catholicism. We have always re- 
garded it as a futile and unfortunate endeavour to combine two 
contradictory principles—freedom of judgment and submission 
to authority—which, though it does something to familiarize its 
adherents with the faith, yet denies the only sure foundation on 
which faith can rest, the living and infallible voice of the Visible 
Church. It is not a Church or part of a Church, because there 
is only one Church, that founded by Christ and centred at Rome. 
Its members can be united with that Church only by a full 
acceptance of her authority on the part of each individual. On 
this point of doctrine all Catholics are agreed, whether Belgian 
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or French or English. Which shows the fuller sympathy with 
the souls of those who are faced by the tremendous problem— 
am I in the true Church?—those who say “ No, you are not: make 
haste and join her,”’ or those who, knowing that they must ultim- 
ately say the same, put that fact for the present into the back- 
ground, and by opening discussions, suggest, at any rate, the 
possibility of a compromise? 
THE EDITOR. 





III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


 . summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
Rites, The Variety of, in Catholic Church [Rev. J. Asman, S.J., in 
The Ecclesiastical Review, December, 1925, p. 561]. 
Vocation, Requisites for Sacerdotal [C. Bruehl, D.D., in Homiletic 
Review, December, 1925, p. 223]. 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 
Birth-Control based on pagan philosophy [William Walsh in America, 
December 19, 1925, p. 230]. 
Nationalism as a Religion [Carlton J. Hayes in Commonweal, Decem- 
ber 16, 23, 1925, pp. 149, 178]. 
Stockholm, The Non-Catholic gathering at [P. Dudon in Ziudes, 
December 20, 1925, p. 641: H. Sierp in Month, January, 1926, p. 14]. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Catholic Social Policy, Grounds of a [J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B., in 
Christian Democrat, December, 1925, p. 181]. 

Catholic Women’s Work [Commonweal, December 9, 1925, pp. 113, 
117]. 

McDonald’s, Dr., Reminiscences [P. Finlay, S.J., in Studies, Decem- 
ber, 1925, p.648: “ Delta” in /rish Rosary, November, 1925, p. 859]. 

Prohibition in U.S.A., extra vires and a failure [J. J. Horgan in 
Studies, December, 1925, p. 545]. 

Rolle, New light upon Richard [Dom M. Noetinger in Month, January, 
1926, p. 22]. 

Serrail’s Failure in Syria, and Masonry [Catholic Bulletin, December, 
1925, p. 1307]. 

Weiss, O.P., Father, A great Catholic Apologist [A. Raybould in 
/rish Rosary, November, 1925, p. 818}. 
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REVIEWS 


1—MR. CHESTERTON’S MASTERPIECE! 


HEN Alexander Pope was translating Homer, he used to 

“wish himself hanged a hundred times,” and similar 
gloomy desires are apt to possess a reviewer when he is called 
on for his opinion of G.K.C.’s latest effort. G.K.C. is what 
he himself said Dickens was, a mob and not a man, the finest mob 
in the world. He has wit and imagination and energy enough to 
fit out a small army of ordinary writers, and his books have 
severally enough of the same qualities to fit out a small library. 
This is what makes a reviewer bite his thumb and wish himself 
dead, for how is he going to convey in the paltry little plot 
rented out to him any idea of the mighty forest of ideas called 
“The Everlasting Man”? The thing simply cannot be done. 
Mr. Chesterton's contention in the first part of his book is that 
man is too big to be squeezed into the neat little mechanical 
formule of evolutionary professors. “The Everlasting Man” 
is, similarly, much too big to be squeezed into two pages of a 
review. One can only say, and go on saying, that it is a great 
book, a book in a thousand, the best book Mr.,Chesterton has 
written. Many reviews of it have appeared already. Some- 
body in 7he Times Literary Supplement wanted badly to praise 
it to the skies, but was afraid, it seems, of what “ Professor 
Grundy.” might say. The writer in the Odserver threw dis- 
cretion to the winds and proclaimed it to be a masterpiece, just 
as any ordinary mortal would do. But neither of these men 
wrote a proper review of the book for the very good reason that 
it is too astoundingly rich in ideas and insight for a mere review. 
To say that Mr. Chesterton's position is, briefly, that in the his- 
tory of the world two inexplicable, miraculous events have oc- 
curred—the appearance of man and the appearance of Christ 
—is to state a fact, but not to write a review. Lots of people 
have written books in defence of the same position, but what 
prospective readers would like to know is, not the positions 
assumed, but the way those positions are maintained. Mr.Ches- 
terton’s method is like the everlasting man of whom he writes, 
unique, the method of a poet, a seer, “an inspired amateur" as 
one reviewer rightly emphasized. To give an idea of this method 
it would be necessary to quote passage after passage of the 
book, because it is literature, and literature is something that 


1The Everlasting Man. By G. K. Chesterton. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. Pp. 316. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 1925. 
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cannot be conveyed except in its own phrases. The book has 
two parts—‘ The Creature called Man,” “ The Man called Christ.” 
In each part Chesterton makes an extraordinarily successful effort 
to view the everlasting man, as it were, from the outside, and as 
if he weren't himself a man, but some kind of detached, celes- 
tial spectator. “The best relation to our spiritual home,” he 
says, “is to be near enough to love it. But the next best is to 
be far away enough not to hate it.” His whole aim is to try 
and awaken anew in his readers the candour and wonder of a child, 
to get them back to the unspoilt and unclouded realism and ob- 
jectivity of innocence, to show them what the creature called 
man and the man called Christ are like when looked at without 
prejudice and prepossessions. He points out that “most modern 
history is driven to something like sophistry, first to soften the 
sharp transition from animals to men and then to soften the 
sharp transition from heathens to Christians." And then he 
shows that it is because the critics are mot detached that they 
cannot see the detachment which is there under their noses, and 
that it is “because they are not looking at things in a dry light 
that they cannot see the difference between black and white.” 
He does this so well that even the nervous reviewer in 7he Times 
Literary Supplement takes off his hat to him with “admiration 
and gratitude.”’ But the best part of his work does not con- 
‘sist, as the same reviewer says, “in making vivid to us the fact 
that some professors are very silly." He is magnificently con- 
structive, too, when he comes to the Gospels, and reverses as only 
a genius could time and the historic method, “in fancy looking 
forward to the facts instead of backward through the memories.” 
The chapters entitled “The Riddles of the Gospel’’ and “The 
Strangest Story in the World,” are surely two of the finest pieces 
of apologetic ever written. In them, if we may be excused 
for so putting it, the divinity of Christ simply hits a reader 
in the face and almost blinds him, so vivid is it. However, 
it is not much use going on in this fashion. ‘The Everlasting 
Man,” with its wealth of unforgettable phrases, is too great for a 
short review. Take this passage on Christmas: “Its unique 
note is the simultaneous striking of many notes; of humility, of 
gaiety, of gratitude, of mystical fear, but also of vigilance and 
of drama. It is not only an occasion for the peacemakers any 
more than for the merrymakers; it is not only a Hindu peace 
conference any more than it is a Scandinavian winter feast. 
There is something defiant in it also; something that makes the 
abrupt bells at midnight sound like the great guns of a battle 
that has just been won.” There are hundreds of passages like 
that, or better than that, and the only thing for a wise man to 
do is to get the book and be the rich possessor of them all. 























THE SHIP OF FOOLS 


2—THE SHIP OF FOOLS? 


HE “Ship of Fools” is a very famous book, or rather, 

species of book, because there are several “Ships.”” The 
first of the kind, known as the “ Narrenschiff,” was produced 
by Sebastian Brant, Professor of Law at Basel, in the year 1494. 
Solomon’s saying that the number of fools is infinite was an 
extremely popular text in the fifteenth century. Literary men 
made great capital out of the idea. Typical of their efforts was 
the deadly satire called “ Doctoratus in Stultitia,” in which the 
author represented his enemy taking out his degree in that 
faculty. Then there were the various “ Orders of Fools,” popu- 
lar organizations which had great vogue especially in France. 
“La Sottie,” indeed, had a whole literature to itself in that 
country. The world, as a gigantic lunatic asylum, assuredly 
has possibilities as a theme for satire. Brant laid his greatest 
emphasis on the cargo of fools. His book, indeed, is nothing but 
a collection of detached sermons written by a man of stern and 
rather humourless convictions. He lashes out savagely at folly; 
of all kinds, the folly of sin, the folly of not minding one’s own 
business, the folly of lawyers and doctors, of Beghards and 
Beguines, of cooks and butlers, of old fools and young fools, of 
huntsmen and students and Turks. But it was not the folly, 
which made his poem popular. It wastheship. Perhaps “ Out- 
ward Bound” in our own day owed some of its fame to that idea 
too. Ordinary men and women love ships, and the fascinating 
woodcuts which illustrate the “ Narrenschiff”’ had certainly much 
to do with its wide diffusion. Latin and French adaptations 
of it soon appeared, and in 1509 an English one, Barclay’s 
“The Shyp of Folys of the Worlde.” It was at this time, too, 
that Watson's version appeared. Father Pompen, in the book 
under review, is mainly concerned with the efforts of Barclay. 
and Watson. His principal aim is to “ bring these writers some- 
what nearer to the student of English literature and correctly, 
to apprise their historical and literary value.” Henry Charles 
Lea asserted in Vol. I. of the “Cambridge Modern History,” 
(p. 683) that “there was no product of humanistic literature 

. which so aided in paving the way for the Reformation 
as the Narrenschiff. . . . Brant satirizes all the follies and 
weaknesses of man; those of the clergy are of course included, 
and, though no special attention is devoted to them, the manner 
in which they are handled shows how completely the priesthood 
had forfeited popular respect.” Those who are familiar with 


1 The English Versions of the Ship of Fools. A Contribution to the History 
of the Early French Renaissance in England. By Father Aurelius Pompen, 
O.F.M. With 4 plates. London: Longmans. Pp. xiv. 345. Price, 21s. 1925. 
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their Lea will recognize the method—magnificent generalizations 
built on ignorance of facts and literary form. Father Pompen 
deals very faithfully with him, not by means of direct criticism, 
but by an honest and straightforward exposition of the contents 
of “The Ship of Fools.” One feels after reading it that Lea 
might fittingly have found his place on board. How strange 
it is that this fine study of an important phase of English litera- 
ture should be left for a Dutchman to write. Father Pompen 
throws much new light on the debated question of Barclay’s 
indebtedness to foreign versions and indeed on the whole obscure 
literary period with which he deals. He has written a striking 
and most scholarly book, and as for his English style, he might 
be a Zimes leader-writer so smoothly and elegantly does it flow. 


3—TWO THIRTEENTH CENTURY PONTIFFS' 


T will be a matter of general satisfaction that Mgr. Mann’s 

great work, “The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages,” 
which has been held up for a long time by the adverse conditions 
following upon the war, has now once again resumed its march. 
Not only the learned author, but the Catholic public at large, 
owe a debt of gratitude to Alderman Weidner of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, to whose liberality it is due, as we learn from the 
preface, not only that the first volume ever saw the light, but 
also that the publication should now be continued when the cost 
of printing and binding has become so prohibitive. We should 
have been sorry to be deprived of this painstaking study of two of 
the most famous of thirteenth-century Popes, Honorius III., whose 
name is so intimately associated with the astounding develop- 
ment of the two great mendicant Orders of St. Francis and St. 
Dominic, and Gregory IX., whose collection of Decretals laid a 
secure foundation for the more systematic study of the Canon 
Law. The pontificate of Celestine IV. is also included in the 
volume, but seeing that he was Pope for only seventeen days, 
he naturally claims but a very short section in a work which 
can nowhere afford to be diffuse. All the excellent qualities 
which we have previously commented upon in the twelve pre- 
ceding volumes are equally conspicuous in that now before us. 
Mgr. Mann has obviously made a painstaking study of his 
sources, giving accurate references and showing discrimination 
in the choice of the topics to which he pays special attention. 
Writing for readers of English speech it is fitting that he should 
lay stress upon those features of the papal policy which specially 
affected the British Isles; and moreover, to say the truth, the 


1 The Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages. By Mgr. Horace K. Mann. 
London: Kegan Paul. Vol. XIII., 1216—1241. Pp. xii— 460. Price 15s. 1925. 
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chronicles of such writers as Wendover and Matthew Paris by no 
means rank among the least valuable of the sources of general 
European history in the thirteenth century. Many interesting 
points concerning the early Inquisition, the Crusades, the heresies 
of the Bogornils and the Luciferians, besides the political com- 
plications caused by the Emperor Frederick II., the villain of 
the piece, are judiciously touched upon, and even where no very 
detailed description can be attempted the reader is at least put 
on the track of the most up-to-date sources of information. If 
we may venture a criticism, the necessary compression of the 
narrative seems to us to have led to a certain scrappiness which 
has reacted unfavourably upon the style of a work intended for 
continuous reading. But we must not look a gift horse in the 
mouth where the benefit received is so conspicuously great. 


4—THE FEASTS OF OUR LORD AND THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN ! 


T would be difficult to over-estimate the amount of labour’ 

which Mgr. Holweck must have bestowed upon the compila- 
tion of this important work which he calls “Calendarium Litur- 
gicum.” It is now more than thirty years since he published 
his “ Fasti Mariani,’ a book in which the feasts and commemora- 
tions of Our Blessed Lady, the whole world over, are duly cata- 
logued, each with a short explanatory commentary. In the 
volume before us, while incorporating and revising the results 
of his former researches, the author breaks new ground by adding 
all the festivals which have reference to Christ our Lord, as well 
as those of the Blessed Trinity, the Holy Ghost, St. Joseph, St. 
Anne and St. Joachim. Taking this “Calendarium”’ in con- 
junction with his “ Biographical Dictionary of the Saints,’’ we 
might say that Mgr. Holweck had provided us with a complete 
“festivale’’ which will meet the demands of all who seek in- 
formation concerning the features of the liturgical year as ob- 
served, not only in Rome, but in the Christian East and through- 
out the world. 

For the liturgist and the ecclesiastical antiquary the work be- 
fore us will be full of interest. At every turn the reader comes 
across items of curious and out-of-the-way information which 
he would not know where to look for elsewhere and which may, 
often have a bearing on other researches. For example, among 
the Servites, in the afternoon of Holy Saturday, a function is 
celebrated to this day in honour of Our Lady at which the Salve 


1 Calendarium Liturgicum Festorum Dei et Dei Matris Maria, collectum et 
illustratum a F. G. Holweck, D.D. Typis et sumptibus American Ecclesiastical 
Review. Pp. x. 478. Price, $7.50. 1925. 
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Regina is sung amid much ringing of bells. We had never 
met with any satisfactory explanation of this service until we 
learnt from Mgr. Holweck’s pages that Pope Innocent VIII. 
(1484—1492) granted leave to the Servites to celebrate a votive 
Mass of Our Lady, in sero sabbati sancti, when the ordinary 
offices of the day were ended, in commemoration of our Saviour’s 
appearing to His Blessed Mother after His Resurrection. It 
would seem that the “evening Mass” has been suppressed, but 
that a memory of it has survived in the bell-ringing of the 
present service. 

Whether all these multiplied commemorations of miraculous 
images of the Madonna, or of her alleged apparitions, or of 
dubious relics of our Lord’s Passion, make entirely for edifica- 
tion, it is not quite easy to say, but they are at any rate litur- 
gical facts, and it is well that we should have a record of them. 
Neither are the indults for celebrations of this kind, granted 
through the Congregation of Rites, all of ancient date. Many 
are quite recent. For example, to the Benedictine monks lately 
reinstated at Weingarten in Suabia, there was conceded in 1923 
a privilege of celebrating on the Friday after the Ascension, 
already known apparently as “ Blutfreitag,’’ a festival in com- 
memoration of a relic of the Precious Blood which is said to have 
been given to the Emperor Henry II. at Mantua in 1048 and 
to have been translated to Weingarten in 1ogo. All this is 
very remote and unconvincing, the more so as the relic is stated 
to have been brought to Mantua by St. Longinus, the centurion 
who pierced our Lord’s side. Moreover, there are certain theo- 
logical difficulties regarding such supposed relics of the Precious 
Blood which have also to be considered. So again Cadouin 
is one of the several shrines which claim, independently of Turin, 
to possess the authentic winding sheet of our Blessed Lord, but 
permission was granted to Cadouin in 1916 to keep a feast of 
the Winding Sheet every year on one Tuesday in September. 

Further, it can hardly be disputed that many of the Marian 
celebrations are attached to incidents that are unquestionably 
apocryphal. As Mgr. Holweck shows, the feast of “Our Lady 
of the Letter” is widely spread through Italy. This festival 
seems still to be kept as a double of the first class at Messina 
which in former days prided itself on the possession of an epistle 
addressed to the city of Messina by the Blessed Virgin during 
her lifetime and written with her own hand. Again, her coming 
to earth to found the Order of Our Lady of Ransom (the Mer- 
cedarians) is kept throughout Spain on September 24th as a 
double of the second class. Nevertheless, Father Vacas Galindo, 
O.P., has recently shown that from a historical point of view the 
evidence for any such apparition is worthless. It was never 
heard of until two or three centuries after the event. 
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The get-up of the volume is highly creditable to the Dol- 
phin Press of Philadelphia. The Latin seems to have been care- 
fully and for the most part correctly printed, though there is a 
line of inverted type on p.379. May we say in conclusion that 
the usefulness of the index would have been immensely increased 
if a reference had been given to the page of the book as well as 
to the position of the feasts in the ecclesiastical year. 


5—OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY '! 


HIS massive work has a long and creditable history behind 

it. The first edition appeared in 1861, and since then it 
has more than once been recast ; the present edition, we are told, 
if compared with the fifth, is practically a new book, and is a 
thorough revision even of the seventh. The first three editors 
named below have already gone to their reward, and it has been 
Dr. Kalt’s main task to bring within a smaller compass the com- 
pleted manuscript of Mgr. Selbst, which otherwise must have 
occupied two volumes. We are assured that nothing of im- 
portance has been lost, and we find it difficult to believe that a 
larger publication could have served, as this is intended to serve, 
as a text-book for seminaries, and for the use of teachers in train- 
ing-colleges and schools, as well as of priests and the educated 
laity. For these Purposes it appears to be well suited, and we 
would gladly see it translated into English, if, as we expect, it 
gives satisfaction in its present German shape. 

A work that goes through the whole of yw Old Testentat, 
omitting no important issue, of necessity lays itself open to much 
criticism ; and therefore we must be careful to reckon it to its 
just praise that a conscientious effort has been made to give 
the student all the guidance that he needs. If we offer a few 
criticisms, they must not be understood to detract from our esteem 
of the work as a whole. The “documentary hypothesis,” as it 
is called, is so commonly held to-day outside the Church, and has 
such tremendous implications for every part of the Old Testa- 
ment, that we think it calls for more than five pages of refuta- 
tion (pp.66—70). Not merely is the vision-theory proposed 
of the beginning of Genesis, but it is said to be explicitly, 
attested by Gen. ii. 21, a statement we cannot admit (pp. 73-4). 
The beginnings of man are put at 5000—7000 B.C. with evident 
intention of defending the Biblical chronology just as it stands 
and in the literal sense (pp. 140-2). Such a manual as this 
must of necessity be very “safe” in its teaching, and avoid 


1 Handbuch zur Biblischen Geschichte. By Dr. Schuster and Dr. Holzam- 
mer. Ed. 8. Vol. I., Das Alte Testament. By Dr. Selbst and Dr. Kalt. 
Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder. Pp. xx. 874. Price, 22 marks; cloth, 25 
marks. 1925. 
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hazardous theories; but it must be borne in mind that the com- 
plete “safety’’ of any view need not of itself give anything more 
than a very weak presumption of truth. No one can say that 
it is not absolutely “safe” to bring down the beginnings of man 
in this way, but we cannot regard such a hypothesis as at all 
likely to be the actual truth. And it must be remembered that 
in the front rank of the experts who would evidently dissent 
from such a hypothesis are to be numbered Catholic priests. 

These criticisms have been taken from the earlier parts of 
the book, where the greater difficulties lie. We do not see that 
the volume makes it much easier to interpret the first eleven chap- 
ters of Genesis. However, “safety first,” after all, is the rule 
in a manual such as this; for the most part it is “safety’’ offered 
by a careful and conscientious student, whom his readers will do 
well to trust. 





SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOGICAL. 


T is with special pleasure that we call attention to The Mystery of the 

Incarnation, translated from the French of Rev. Father Ed. Hugon, O.P. 
The book is extremely clear and good in itself, but the really pleasant thing 
- about this edition of it is that it is published by an Anglican company, 
The Faith Press (Price 5s. n.). Such a venture can do nothing but good 
and The Faith Press deserve our congratulations and thanks for it. 
That Catholics need not be shy of this edition is easily proved. It was 
passed by the Westminster Diocesan Council of Censorship, and the 
ecclesiastical approbation has been recorded in their register. For tech- 
nical reasons, however, the publishers were not allowed to print the 
imprimatur in the usual way. Further, the publishers acted all through 
under the guidance of Father Bede Jarrett, O.P. The translation was done, 
and done well, by a nun of St. Dominic’s Priory, Carisbrooke, and to 
complete the Catholic sponsorship of the undertaking Father Aelred 
Whitacre assumed the editorial responsibilities. We very heartily recom- 
mend this excellent treatise on the Incarnation. 


BIBLICAL, 


It is a truism to say that the Gospels make the best spiritual 
reading, but to get the fullest profit from them it is often necessary to 
have recourse to commentaries. Readers who are not Biblical students 
by profession would get lost in the interminable pages of Cornelius 
a Lapide or the more modern Abbé Fillion, and it is to such that In the 
Fulness of Time (Herder: 9s.), by Herman J. Cladder, S.J., will appeal. 
The subject of this book is the Gospel according to St. Matthew. Its 
author's purpose is not to explain verse after verse in scholastic fashion, 
but to interpret the ideas which the sacred writer wished to impress 
on his contemporaries, and this he succeeds in doing admirably. Only 
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one who has done a course of Scripture study can appreciate the learning 
and insight which underlie the apparently simple sequence of his argu- 
ment. Under his guidance we see the loosely-connected events of the 
Gospel assume a distinct unity of plan, and we discover a stateliness 
of structure in St. Matthew’s message, of which, before reading Father 
Cladder, we may have had no suspicion. Both exegetically and devo- 
tionally his book is something of a masterpiece. It is well translated 
from the German by Godfrey J. Schulte, S.J. 

Devout readers of the Gospels will have their devotion quickened 
and inspired by Father Robert Eaton's Guide to the Life of Our Lord 
(Sands: Its. net) which, founded on Father Coleridge’s “‘ Harmony,” does 
much to elucidate the order, and hence, the full significance, of events. 
It will be invaluable for those beginning a systematic study of the New 
Testament. 

SERMONS: 


Father Frederick Reuter, in Homiletic Sermonettes on the Gospels 
(Herder: 8s. net), has added another to his many volumes of “ pulpit- 
aids.” The addition of a story from the lives of the Saints to each Sunday 
homily makes them especially suited for children. 


DEVOTIONAL, 


The pamphlet, entitled Pourquoi le Coeur de Jésus désire la Sainte 
Communion (Téqui: 2.00fr.), by Pére J. Crosnier, O.M.I., is an elo- 
quent exhortation to frequent Communion based on our own needs and 
the glory of God. 

Those who make a “recollection-day " every month will find in 
Préparation & la Mort (Téqui: 1.sofr.), by Pére E. Bauduin, C.SS.R., a 
very helpful source of meditation-matter. 

From the works of St. Francis of Sales Canon R. Lauier has extracted 
a series of passages which combine to give Le Portrait de Notre-Dame 
(Téqui: 1.50 fr.)—an excellent idea well carried out. 

The gifts promised to His followers in the Gospels—Life, Truth, 
Liberty, Justice, Peace—form the subject of a retreat preached by the 
Bishop of Arras, Mgr. E. L. Julien, and printed with the title, Les 
Promesses Evangéliques (Téqui: 5.00fr.). L'Abbé Garriguet’s Lectures 
pour le Mois des Morts (Téqui: 7.50 fr.), now in its fifth edition, makes 
consoling reading for any month of the year. 

The wealth of meaning and range of application of Our Lord’s 
parables furnish an inexhaustible theme for the Christian expositor. 
The Archbishop of Chambéry, Mgr. Pichenot, in Les Paraboles Evan- 
géliques (Téqui: 10o.0cofr.; third edition), has worked this source with 
much fervour and fruit. 

The Confraternity of Our Lady of Perpetual Help has been provided 
by the Rev. J. A. Chapoton, C.SS.R., with a Novena Manual (Herder: 
6s. net), which besides giving an historical account of the miraculous 
image, contains appropriate prayers for the Confraternity and the usual 
devotions. 

Every sentiment expressed by St. Teresa of Lisieux must have a 
value peculiarly its own. Hence the collection of her Poems, trans- 
lated into English verse will be widely read. These songs of Carmel 
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even in their native tongue, suffered necessarily from their translation 
from the atmosphere of the cloister, with its inaccessible simplicity, to 
that of the world; the further translation of the saint’s cloistered utter- 
ances into a strange tongue inevitably removes this atmosphere still 
further. None the less the work has been well done and a book of verse 
which will convey the noble thoughts and aspirations of the saint to the 
public in a fresh form has been produced by the Carmelites of Santa 
Clara, Cal., U.S.A. The Poems of St. Thérése are published by Messrs. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, price 5s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 

Very different in style and manner from common lives of the Saints 
is La Vie Merveilleuse du Curé d’Ars, par Jacques d’Ars (Lethiel- 
leux: 5 fr.). This book seems to me to be a good example of the right 
method in hagiography. It is alive and dramatic, explaining to us 
by means of the Curé’s own words and deeds how Christ came to be 
formed so perfectly in his soul. “The fascination of Jesus Christ, 
that was the secret of the Curé’s strength at a time when philosophers 
used to boast that they had buried Jesus, beyond hope of a second 
resurrection.” This is really a capital little book. I read recently 
l'Abbé Monnin’s big biography of the Curé and said to myself—this is 
only the ghost of John Baptist Vianney. Here in Jacques d’Ars’ small 
book anyone who likes may meet that marvellous and most lovable 
little priest in flesh and blood. 

Considering that several works in English have appeared in modern 
times, treating of Adrian IV., not to mention the many articles concern- 
ing his famous Bull, Zaudadiliter, it is surprising that the publishers 
should introduce The English Pope, by Edith M. Almedingen (Heath 
Cranton, Ltd.: tos. 6d.), by the remark that, he “is practically unknown 
in his native land and that the present work fills a niche which has been 
too long empty.” Even so, this most recent volume does not claim to be 
a complete biography of Pope Adrian; but endeavours rather to throw 
light on the beginnings of Christianity in Scandinavia which were closely 
connected with the legateship of the future Pope ,to these northern 
countries. Certainly the best chapters in the book deal with this part 
of the subject and the defects of style are less noticeable perhaps in 
these than in other portions of the work. The style indeed is far from 
pleasing; the artifice of the question, e.g., “ Was it his first visit and 
did he by any chance foresee the next? . . . Was he anxious? . . . Did 
Breakspear think of it?” etc., is used to excess; and grammatical errors 
and needless neologisms are too frequently introduced. Added to this, 
the introduction into the text of many quotations—some quite unneces- 
sary—from Latin, German, and other languages, often enough without 
any source being indicated—followed or preceded immediately by their 
English translation, disturbs the orderly flow of the narrative and only 
irritates the reader. This could easily have been avoided by a judi- 
cious use of footnotes. The frequent recourse, moreover, to pure im- 
agination where facts are wanting, detracts from the historical character 
of the book, though it is only fair to add that the reader can clearly 
discern where this is being done. The knowledge of English history 
portrayed in the volume cannot be said to be very deep: the paragraph 
beginning “ Now Henry” (p. 79), is as it is worded full of inaccuracies; 
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nor is it correct to say generally that, “the twelfth century was not a 
period when monasticism flourished.” The work, on the whole though 
it gives a good account of the Catholic beginnings of the North, leaves 
one with an impression of immaturity and of a lack of knowledge of 
collateral subjects. The price, moreover, is too high for a book printed 
in fairly large type, of only 195 pages, about forty of which are blank. 
There are several useful reproductions of old maps, one, representing 
the coast-towns of the Adriatic, being wrongly labelled “Italy in the 
Middle Ages,” and Father Martindale points the moral of Pope Adrian's 
strange career in a helpful preface. 

A personal love of Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, and a long- 
ing to make reparation for all the insults hurled at Him, have been ,the 
dual object of many of the Religious Orders founded in the last two 
centuries. All who are animated by like devotions will welcome this 
brief sketch of Mére Henriette and her Work (Sands: 3s. 6d.), adapted 
from the French by a member of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
It is an account of the Foundress and Congregation of the Religious of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary and of Perpetual Adoration, com- 
monly known as the Picpus Society from the name of the street in Paris 
where the Mother House is established. Henriette Aymer de la Cheva- 
lerie and her spiritual director, Pére Coudrin, were the co-founders 
of this austere Order, which was founded in the Reign of Terror, matured 
in the Commune of 1871, and perhaps reached high-water mark in the 
colossal upheaval of 1914—1918. Father Damien, the great Apostle of 
the lepers, was a member of the Congregation, and in our own day, 
Father Matheo, whose impassioned appeals for the Enthronement of 
the Sacred Heart in our homes, have won him world-wide fame. This 
modest little book has no pretensions to literary style, but tells its 
story in a simple straightforward manner. The Bishop of Plymouth, 
in his preface speaks affectionately of the “ Picpus House ” established 
in his diocese at Weymouth. 

The story of a saintly life should always excite in us a spirit of holy 
emulation. ‘‘ What he did I can also do,” the reader may say with 
varying shades of conviction. In the hope that the faithful may be 
stirred to a deeper loyalty to the Supreme Pontiff we welcome A Short 
Life of Pope Pius the Tenth, by F. A. Forbes (B.O. and W.: Is.), an 
abridgment of the life that has already run through many editions, and is 
so deservedly popular that it needs no further comment. 

Canon Justin Rousseil’s St. Joan of Arc (B.O. and W.: 6s.), translated 
by the late Father J. Murphy, S.J., is not a biography in the strict sense 
but a study of the supernatural in the Saint’s life—a most necessary 
theme for treatment in view of the many attempts of rationalists to 
“explain away " its marvels. We are glad that it has been made acces- 
sible to English readers in this excellent translation. 


HISTORICAL, 


The documents calendared in the latest volume of State Papers, 
Domestic, edited by R. P. Mahaffy (Adastral House: 25s.) embraces the 
period from June, 1703, to April, 1704. “Considerations of expense 
and the difficulty of printing in our present world” have unfortunately 
prevented the editor from giving in his preface the promised survey 
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of the history between the accession of Queen Anne and the victory of 
Blenheim, as disclosed in these papers. The documents themselves, 
however, are rich in interest—dealing as was to be expected—in great 
part with “the preparations at home for war, raising and arming of 
men, the preparation of and movements of our fleets, the aid given 
to Spain, Portugal and the Emperor, the co-operation with the States- 
General and the management of difficulties at home—the most serious 
of which was the presence of large numbers of hostile or Jacobite spies 
or agitators.” The papers referring to the Navy are particularly full 
and “will add a good deal to what is already known”; the weekly 
list of ships (p. 285 seq.) enabling the student to estimate with accuracy 
the strength of our Navy in ships and men in 1703; while the long letters 
from Hedges to Rooke “which lay down the general principles of 
combined policy and strategy” show how distinctly was understood 
thus early in the war, the necessity of fighting the enemy on all fronts. 
The first and most important duty of the Navy, it was clearly realized, 
was “to maintain union with our overseas allies and keep them by our 
armies and supplies as well as by our actual co-operation, to keep forces 
in the field and play their part in the alliance.” On the question, too, 
of the treatment, exchange and sufferings of prisoners, abundant in- 
formation is supplied in the letters of the ‘Commissioners of Sick and 
Wounded and Exchange of Prisoners.” Reference, too, may be made 
to the very full despatches from Ireland. A careful index compiled 
by Mr. Guiseppi increases the utility of the volume for the student. 

The original lines on which the Gnp-Fast History Books are written 
take us back in Book IV. (Longmans: 2s. 6d. net; Teacher’s Book: 
4s. net) to the beginning and deal with the period from Roman times 
up to Elizabeth in greater detail than before. The aim of the author, 
in this case Madame Forbes, is to make the past seem vivid and real, 
and a copious use of illustrations helps to that end. It is admirably 
adapted for class use. Book V. (2s. 9d. and 4s. net), by Miss S. Cun- 
nington, M.A., treats of political and economic history from James I. 
onwards. 


Non-CATHOLIC WORKS. 


Thorns: The Joyful Mystery of Pain (Longmans: 4s. 6d.), by E. A. 
Bryans, is a slight, but pleasing and helpful little book on the problem 
of suffering. Perhaps the best part of it is the introduction by Father 
Vernon of the Anglican Society of the Divine Compassion. There is a 
very “Roman” flavour about his arguments which he illustrates from 
the writings of Father Willie Doyle, Pére Charles de Foucauld and St. 
Teresa of Lisieux. But there are many wise little phrases in the rest 
of the book too. It is made up of letters which a brother and sister 
named Giles and Janie are supposed to have exchanged. Michael, 
another character, acts as a kind of spiritual director to them, having 
learnt all he *‘knew about redemptive suffering from a Roman priest 
in South Africa.” 

Mr. F. C. Williams, whose studies on the life of Our Lord—Men who 
met Jesus—we noticed some time ago, has published a similar book, 
called Through Human Eyes (Longmans: 2s. 6d. net), wherein the scene 
of some of the chief events of that Life is reconstructed, as if told by an 
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eye-witness or participant. The idea is reverently carried out, although 
one does not always agree with the author’s interpretation of incident or 
character. 

Lycurgus, by E. S. P. Haynes (Kegan Paul: 2s. 6d. net), belongs 
to the “ To-day and To-morrow ” series of neat little volumes surveying 
the trend of civilization, and is itself an analysis of the present condition 
of law in England with some attempt to forecast future legislative 
developments in the next fifty years. It is only fair to the author to say 
that he does not commit himself to an unqualified approval of such de- 
velopments. So of “ the growing tendency to determinism and to regard 
crime and punishment purely in relation to social welfare,” he says, “ this 
scientific point of view is in some respects not so human as the Christian 
attitude, but it makes for politeness to the criminal.” So, too, his fear 
that the corporations and big financial trusts may through their arbitrary 
powers sunder the dearly-won alliance between English Law and indi- 
vidual liberty evokes a characteristic outburst. “ The increasing Ameri- 
canization of Great Britain may well breed despair in anyone who wishes 
to see the ideals of the aristocrat, the humanist, and the peasant preserved 
by law. It may be that the last refuge of liberty will be found in the 
Catholic Church, which was the only religious body with sufficient cour- 
age to resist Prohibition in the United States.” It is, however, abundantly 
plain that the author’s sympathy with the movement for “ easier divorce ” 
clouds and confuses his otherwise approximately Catholic outlook; not 
can he hope to see his better world until he can attach an other than 
American value to the sacredness of the family tie—until, indeed, he 
realizes that the Catholic culture is not a patchwork but a pattern— 
more than a pattern, a complete life, giving to those who will identify 
themselves with it the magical inspiration of an astounding synthesis. 

The Liverpool Diocesan Board of Divinity, which issues The Idea of 
Revelation (Longmans: ts. 6d.), by the Rev. W. R. Matthews, D.D., is 
an Anglican body, which certainly succeeds in publishing a number of 
interesting studies by fairly well-known scholars; but what is the effect 
upon the public it addresses, we find it difficult to imagine—the most 
obvious hypothesis seems to be that the readers are completely befogged. 
Dr. Matthews here publishes three lectures, entitled respectively, “ Revela- 
tion in Religious History,” “ Revelation and Development,” “‘ Revelation, 
Freedom and the Supernatural.” He covers a wide field, with many 
sweeping statements, which it would be out of place, in dealing with so 
short a pamphlet, to criticize at length. Perhaps our feelings could 
be best expressed by putting a mark of exclamation after the title. 
On page 8 he tells us that “ Revelation may be thought of as the dis- 
closure of the Divine in a personal experience, through the inner life 
and the deeds and utterances of an inspired prophet.” This modernistic 
emphasis upon experience is strongly reinforced throughout the pamph- 
let by the stress laid upon the manifestation of God through history 
(p. 16. and upon the view that the whole evolution of religion is revela~ 
tion (p.32), as well as by the rejection of “a body of dogmas super- 
naturally communicated” (p.53). There is much in the pamphlet that 
is little less than a juggling with words, after the usual modernistic 
fashion, and it is this which makes us think that the predominant result 
of reading it must be sheer fog; still, the general tendency of the work 
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is unmistakable, for such fogginess in so essential a matter means a 
very nebulous Christianity. It may help some to point out that for 
a very much smaller price (twopence, to be precise) the Catholic Truth 
Society offers them a succinct statement of the Catholic view, in a pamph- 
Jet, itself entitled “ Revelation” (by Father Lattey). 


FICTION. 


The Pride of Garr, by Ben Hurst (Dublin: The Emton Press: 3s.), is 
a healthy and well-written novel of Irish life. It is not a great novel, 
but it has this advantage over many of the “great” novels that decent 
people can read and enjoy it. The love-making in it is clean and not 
overdone, and the tragic part is really touching. It would be a good 
thing if we had many more novels like “‘ The Pride of Garr” to stock 
our school- and lending-libraries. 

Another charming little girls’-school story by Miss Inez Specking, 
called Martha Jane (Benziger Bros.: $1.50), will interest our children, for 
it represents in very vivid language experiences which will be new to 
them. 

VERSE. 


The Little Company, by Armel O’Connor (Mary’s Meadow Press, 
Ludlow), is a book of verse, beautiful in every way, printing, binding and 
contents. Mr. O’Connor is a quiet singer and his range is restricted, or 
rather self-restricted, but within the limits he has set himself he is a truer 
poet than fifty per cent of his more belauded contemporaries. Anyone 
who likes good verses, in which thoughts about God are nearly always 
subsumed, will find them here in abundance. 

Songs South of the Line contain “a young poet’s impressions” of 
the countries recently visited by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. There 
is sufficient of poetry in them to make one hope that the poet who has 
youth in his favour may some day discover the Pafria of which his youth 
is oblivious, or should we say misinformed? Mr. Rupert Croft-Cooke’s 
poems are published by Lincoln Torrey, London, 3s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Father Kleist, S.J., Professor of Classics in the John Carroll Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio, is a classical scholar whose writings on Latin are 
not as well known in this country as their merits warrant. His latest 
school manual, A Practical Course in Latin Composition (Loyola Press, 
Chicago), abounds in valuable hints that should prove most useful both 
to form-masters and sixth-form boys. It consists of some 31 exercises, 
18 of which are passages for advanced Latin Composition, selected 
from such English writers as Ruskin, Newman, De Quincey, Stevenson 
and Hazlitt. These are accompanied with notes suggesting here and 
there some suitable idiomatic Latin renderings. There are also other 
valuable Introductory Exercises and Comparative Studies between Eng- 
lish and Latin Idiom. This book is supplementary to another manual, 
already much appreciated by teachers of Latin, entitled Aids to Latin 
Prose Composition (New York: Schwartz, Kirwan and Fauss). 

Pastoral and Allegory, by Professor J. S. Phillimore (Clarendon Press: 
2s.), is a re-reading of the Bucolics of Virgil, and coming from such an 
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authoritative and graceful pen, will make lovers of the Classics think 
life to be really worth living for an hour or two. 

Une Enquéte sur les Réformes urgentes, par Henry Reverdy, Avocat 
(Maison de la Bonne Presse: 3.0o0fr.), contains excellent chapters on 
“Les droits de la Patrie,” “‘Les droits de la famille,” ‘“ Les droits des 
associations,” “La réforme du pouvoir executif,” etc., etc. Very full 
and helpful bibliographies of each subject discussed are given at the 
end. This is a sound book. 

The missionary activity and genius of France is admirably though 
unconsciously set forth in L’Apostolat Missionaire de la France (Téqui: 
7 fr.), which contains the conferences given by members of various Reli- 
gious Orders at the Catholic Institute of Paris in 1923-—-4. China, Turkey, 
Africa, India, and the Polar regions, are all dealt with and the problems 
of each field tellingly described. The work already done in these places 
by French zeal is an inspiration to read about, nor is it marred by any 
spirit of mere nationalism. 

St. Thomas “ Guide des Etudes” (Téqui: 7 fr. 50), is a commentary 
by Abbé L. Lavaud on the Encyclical of Pius XI., “ Studiorum Ducem.” 
The Abbé’s aim, as that of the Encyclical itself is to show clearly the 
bearing of the spiritual on the intellectual life and the necessity of prayer 
for all fruitful study of theology. 

If we said all we think of Father T. Gavan Duffy’s admirable book— 
The Price of Dawning Day (Propagation of the Faith Office, Boston, 
Mass.)—we should be accused of using conventional reviewers’ super- 
latives. Nevertheless we will say that we have never seen the Mission- 
ary’s life described in a manner so suited to the taste of the lover of 
the heroic as Father Gavan Duffy has described it here. It is a romance, 
it is splendid, it is terrible, and it is true; for the author has taken the 
history of a single Mission, and has given it to us, not as history but in 
living colours such as only one like himself could give it. Take it up, be 
you young or old, and you will find it hard to lay it down. You will find 
more; you will want to help the Missionary, perhaps you will want to 
be one yourself! Father Gavan Duffy has chosen for his subject one of 
the most glorious achievements of the Paris Foreign Mission Society, 
the Society to which he himself belongs, i.e., the foundation of the Mission 
among the Moys, in the mountain borders of Annam. But to tell that 
story is by no means his end; he uses it only as a background on which 
to expose the actual lives of the men who established that foundation. 
He speaks as one who knows by experience; his words have a double 
fascination, being at once beautiful as English, and hot with the zeal of 
one whose heart is on fire; many a Missionary will thank him for this 
description of a life which has no equal for selfless heroism but which is 
seldom capable of expression. 

In Poets and Pilgrims (Benziger Bros., New York) Miss Katharine 
Brégy, the author of that delightful volume, “ The Poets’ Chantry,” gives 
us yet another collection of brilliant essays on poets and their work. 
The present volume begins with Chaucer and ends with Paul Claudel. 
The intervening studies range from Shakespeare to Ernest Dowson— 
a congenial subject for the delicate psychological instinct which finds its 
happy hunting ground among the temperamental pilgrims of the “Poets’ 
Way.” The essay on Christmas enables the writer to include many 
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poets. One is glad to find an appreciation of the too little recognized 
work of Helen Parry Eden among these. The distinctive charm of 
Miss Brégy’s work is varied enough to be elusive. There is depth and 
lightness in it which makes the “ Litt.D.” after her name not merely 
inadequate but misleading. This particular essayist is something more 
than a woman of letters. 

Wordsworth tells us that “nuns fret not at their narrow convent 
room” and, in reading Sister Mary Emmanuel’s “nature’”’ book, called 
My Wonder World (Heffer: 7s. 6d. net), we may see one reason why 
that is so. Contemplatives can find God in the phenomena of nature 
which are at hand everywhere—fauna and flora and the changes of the 
seasons—and need not leave their dwellings in search of fresh matters 
of interest. The seeing eye and the reflective mind may feed with 
delight upon God's simplest flower; how much more when, like this 
cloistered Religious, they have garden and meadow and grove to wander 
in. The result is a delightful description of the ways of bird and beast 
and insect, yes and of flower and tree, told as it were from the inside for 
the delectation, as well as the instruction, of little folk. This pleasant 
book is enriched, not only by many clever initial and tail pieces, but 
by ten elaborate full-page drawings by A.C.D., which exhibit variety 
of style and considerable mastery of detail,—that representing the vision 
of the Sultan’s daughter recalling the style and achievement of Dulac. 
A superfine gift- or prize-book. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 


The Simple Missal (Price: 1s.; 2s. and 3s. in better bindings) which 
now appears in the C.T-.S. lists is assuredly one of their best ventures. 
Even the poorest pockets will be able to afford it, and it contains the 
Proper of the Mass for all the Sundays and Holy Days of the year. It 
is altogether in English, a new and excellent version of the prayers 
having been made for it by Father Joseph Rickaby, S.J. Perhaps, in a 
second edition, those half-score feasts which may supplant Sundays will 
be added for completeness. The Blessed Trinity, by Rev. C. F. Blount, S.J., 
is a new and most valuable addition to the doctrinal series issued by the 
C.T.S. (Price: 2d.j}. In Herbert E. Hall’s Divorce and the New 
Testament, also recently published in the same series, we find an ad- 
mirable discussion of the textual difficulties. 

The following are some of the Society’s reissues: An Hour with my 
Crucifix, translated from the French; The Stations of the Cross, by Car- 
dinal Newman; The Founding of the Church. II., by the Rev. G. Bamp- 
field, B.A.; and St. Francis de Sales, by a writer who modestly withholds 
his or her name. 

The “ Editions Spes" Company send us Volumes IV. and V. of 
A. Lugan’s large work, L’Enseignement Social de Jésus, which deal 
with man’s duty to God, social justice, toleration, international peace, 
etc. These are valuable little treatises on a most important subject. 
(Price per volume: 6 francs.) 

The nuns of Tyburn Convent are known to all English Catholics and 
many will be glad to possess a little brochure on their saintly Foundress, 
Mére Marie de Saint-Pierre, which Beauchesne of Paris publishes (Price: 
1 franc). Mére Marie died at Tyburn in 1924. We have received since 
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our last issue, a bundle of intensely interesting pamphlets about the 
Missionary activities of the Society of Jesus in various parts of the 
habitable and barely habitable globe. Unfortunately through lack of 
space we can do no more than give their titles, while recommending them 
most heartily to all who are interested in the Mission Field. Many are 
delightfully illustrated: Les Missions modernes de la Compagnie de 
Jésus au Canada, by Pére Lecompte, S.J. (Montreal: Imprimerie du 
Messager); Les Anciennes Missions de la Compagnie de Jésus dans la 
Nouvelle France (Same Author and Publishers); I Gesuiti Italiani nella 
Missione de Mangalore (Tipografia della Diocesi Kodiabail, Mangalore, 
India); L’Oeuvre Apostolique des Missionaires Polonais en Afrique 
(Rome: Imprimerie ‘‘ Campitelli”); El Vicariato de Ngan-Hoei, China 
(Orphelinat de T’ou-sé-wé, Zi-ka-wei); Jesuit Missions among the Ameri- 
can Tribes of the Rocky Mountain Indians (Gonzaga University, Spokane, 
Washington); The Land of the Midnight Sun: the Missions of Alaska 
(Jos. M. Piet, S.J., 3220 43rd St., S.E. Portland, Oregon); La Nouvelle 
Mission D.L.C.J. au Liban et en Syrie and La Premiére Mission D.L.C.J. 
en Syrie, both by G. Levenq, S.J. (Beyrouth: Imprimerie Catholique); 
The Trincomalie Mission, Ceylon (Trichinopoly: St. Joseph’s Industrial 
School Press); La Mission du Madure, by J. Castets, S.J. (Same Pub- 
lishers); 53 Jahre 6sterreichischer Jesuiten-Mission in Australien, by 
P. Sinthern, S.J. (Post Médling b. Wien, Missionsdruckerei S. Gabriel) ;' 
Quelques Apercus sur la Mission de Java, par H. Koch, S.J. (Djokja: 
Imprimerie “‘ St. Canisius”). Finally there is a convenient epitome 
of Jesuit Missionary statistics in Missions de la Compagnie de Jésus 
parmi les Infidéles (Turin: Baravalles), from which we learn that 3,484 
men of the Society, or about one-fifth of its total numbers, are at work 
among the infidel. Another splendid and really fascinating account of 
Mission work is given in the elaborately illustrated Almanac of the 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary for 1926 (Longmans: Is.). 

Acting versions of Everyman and the Second Shepherd’s Play in one 
cover have been published by The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. They are by Professor Wm. Duffey, of Marquette University, 
and may be found of much practical use by those who have the getting 
up of the season's plays. 

Under what conditions is the black man to work? Shall they be 
conditions of sheer exploitation? Or shall they be conditions of justice, 
of co-operation, of sympathy, of the reasonable distribution of labour? 
These are the questions dealt with by Charles Roden Buxton in an in- 
teresting and well-documented brochure, The Exploitation of the 
Coloured Man (The Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society: 3d.). 
Mr. Buxton very sensibly leaves Belgium and other countries to mind 
their own business and concentrates his criticism on the way in which 
Great Britain is carrying out her trusteeship, especially in East Africa. 
He writes in a very fair spirit and concludes justly that “it is the home 
Government and the people of Great Britain who place and maintain it in 
power upon whom in the last resort, the responsibility rests for seeing 
that justice is done to the dumb, unrepresented millions of our tropical 
Empire.” 
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